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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Government has justified Indian forecasts by 
"i sania a Parliamentary Commission to in- 

quire into the working of the Indian Reforms and 
advise upon the revision of the Act of 1919. Sir John 
Simon is chairman, and the six other members com- 
prise two peers (Lords Burnham and Strathcona), two 
Conservative members of the Commons (Mr. E. C. 
Cadogan and Colonel Lane-Fox), and two Labour 
members (Mr. Stephen Walsh and Major Attlee). The 
procedure decided upon or recommended was outlined 
in brief statements by the Prime Minister and Lord 
Birkenhead, and at Delhi on the same day was 
described and defended in a characteristically earnest 
and elaborate statement by the Viceroy. The aim of 
the Parliamentary Commission is a report, which it is 
hoped will be unanimous, designed to command the full 





assent of Parliament. The demand for Indian represen- 
tation is met by the proposal that the All-India Legis- 
lative Assembly should appoint a committee of its own 
members to receive and prepare Indian criticisms and 
proposals, and that this procedure should be followed 
also by the provincial Legislatures. As under the Act 
the Commission is not due until the end of 1929, the 
Government will pass a short enabling Bill. It is pro- 
posed that the Commission should pay a short visit to. 
India in the new year, and be prepared for a longer 
visit in the autumn. 
* * * 

The appointment of the Commission is an impor- 
tant event, and unfortunately it is controversial. Sir 
John Simon is its only eminent member, and this fact 
has given point to the severe comments of the Indian 
Press. It is easy to understand the reasons which have 
led the Government to reject the demand for a mixed 
Commission and to decide upon the special form of 
Indian consultation to be adopted. That form is exten- 
sive, for, in addition to the thorough assembling of 
opinion in India, there will be an opportunity, as in 
1919, for full discussion before a Joint Committee of 
the Houses in London. Nevertheless. the Swarajist and 
other party leaders have received the announcement 
with threats of a boycott. Sir Abdur Rahim, the 
Bengal Moslem leader, for example, condemns the pro- 
cedure as ** a momentous departure from the past atti- 
tude of the British Government,’’ while the Swarajists 
use far stronger language. This seems to us regrettable. 
The essential point for consideration, we submit, is the 
extreme difficulty of finding an effective and satisfying 
method of obtaining Indian co-operation in the working 
out of a revised Constitution. The Government’s solu- 
tion is ingenious and promising, although it cannot be 
denied that in respect of personnel the Commission is 
vulnerable enough. 

* * * 

Parliament reassembled on Tuesday for the short 
autumn session and heard the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment on the Statutory Commission on Indian Reforms. 
The first legislative business was the consideration of 
the Landlord and Tenant Bill which has, returned to 
the House after a stormy voyage through a standing 
committee where it was severely buffeted by back- 
bench Tories. On Wednesday, the Labour Party moved 
the rejection of the Blanesburgh Bill, on the ground 
that it fails to effect a fairer distribution of the burden 
of unemployment insurance, will further 
charges on the rates, reduces already inadequate scal 
of benefit, and imposes impossible conditions for the 
receipt of benefit. The first day’s debate on this Bill 


increas’ 


was chiefly notable for a really valuable speech by 
Captain Macmillan, the Unionist Member for Stockton- 
on-Tees, who criticized both the Blanesburgh Com- 
mittee and the Government for their superficial treat- 
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ment of the unemployment problem. His own solution 
combined higher rates of benefit for the temporarily 
unemployed—the ‘‘ ins and outs ”’ of the insurance 
scheme—with national relief, outside the insurance 
fund, and training for able-bodied unemployed who 
are unlikely, owing to the decline of their trades, to 
obtain work in their old vocations. Captain Mac- 
millan’s speech was one of the ablest and most construc- 
tive speeches which we can recall in the present Parlia- 


ment. 
* * * 


The treaty with Yugoslavia, which the French 
Government is about to sign, is generally assumed to 
be an ordinary treaty of friendship on the post-bellum 
model, with the usual arbitration clause, and the usual 
provision for the neutrality of each side in case the 
other contracting party is involved in war. These 
treaties are becoming very common; and whether their 
effect is helpful or harmful will depend on whether 
they are treated as pillars or struts of the public law 
of Europe, supplementing and integrating the pro- 
visions of the League Covenant, or as the foundations 
for groupings and éncirclements on the bad old model. 
There have been disquicting rumours that the negotia- 
tions between Paris and Belgrade embrace a clause 
binding the parties to mutual support within the 
counsels of the League. It would be foolish to believe 
these rumours without much stronger evidence than 
any that has been put forward; but the relations be- 
tween France and the Little Entente have thrown a 
certain suspicion on French policy in the Balkans, and 
the text of the treaty will be awaited with interest. 


* 7 * 


Meanwhile, it is a serious fact that a considerable 
section of the French Press and the whole Italian Press 
regard the treaty as a blow to Italy. The Italian view 
is, apparently, that any treaty of friendship between 
France and Yugoslavia is an unfriendly act, since ‘* the 
way of Balkan and Danubian peace and equilibrium 
passes and will pass through Rome.’’ The French reply 
that these negotiations were begun as far back as 1923, 
and have been delayed in the hope that a tripartite 
agreement—-a sort of Adriatic Locarno—might be con- 
cluded with Italy and Yugoslavia. It is indeed equally 
natural that Yugoslavia should cultivate the friendship 
of France, and that the Italians should resent her doing 
so. The Fascist notion of establishing diplomatic pres- 
tige has hitherto been to behave arrogantly and arbi- 
trarily to a weaker neighbour, and when the weaker 
1eighbour has pocketed the affront, to close the incident 
by emphatic references to the greatness of Italy and 
the unconquerable will of the Duce. This method does 
not tend to inspire confidence, and it is highly prob- 
able that Yugoslavia will be less submissive if she feels 
that France is behind her. The disquieting result of 
the tension thus created is that instead of drawing to- 
gether in the League, the States of Europe are gather- 
ing again in hostile camps. 

* * . 


It has been known for some weeks that Mr. Parker 
Gilbert, the Agent-General for Reparation Payments, 
had presented a Memorandum to the German Govern- 
ment, criticizing severely the trend of German financia! 
policy. The text of this Memorandum, dated October 
20th, has now been published. It opens with a detailed 
analysis of what Mr. Gilbert calls ‘* the accumulating 
evidences of over-spending and over-borrowing on the 
part of the German public authorities.””? The expendi- 
ture of the Reich has risen rapidly during the past two 
years, resulting in substantial deficits which have been 
met by borrowing and the appropriation of reserve 
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funds. Yet the Government continues to sanction 
measures which will increase expenditure still further ; 
notably, the raising of the salaries of officials, active 
and retired; the compensation of German nationals for 
loss of property abroad; and a new school law. Mean- 
while, nothing has been done to overhaul the financial 
arrangements between the Reich and the various States 
under which the latter are at present entitled to draw 
large defined percentages of some of the most produc- 
tive taxes (75 per cent., for example, of the income tax 
and corporation tax). Indeed, a settlement of this 
question has been expressly postponed for two years. 
The States and Communes, for their part, appear also 
to be living beyond their means. Altogether there is a 
lack of ** proper restraint ’’ in expenditure which is 
** endangering the stability of the Budget, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of which were the corner- 
stone of the experts’ plan for the reconstruction of 
Germany.”’ 
* * * 


The Agent-General does not suggest that there is 
any serious danger of Germany failing to pay the stipu- 
lated Reparation annuities. On the contrary, he pro- 
fesses himself satisfied that ‘‘ the payment of these 
sums is amply secured by the assigned revenues and 
other specific securities.’’ His concern is lest the over- 
spending and over-borrowing should indirectly impede 
the process of ** transfer,’? which has always been the 
root difficulty of the Reparations problem. To establish 
the connection, he elaborates a lengthy argument. The 
public expenditure tends to increase prices; the public 
borrowing makes for an expansion of credit which also 
tends to increase prices ; and the increase of prices tends 
to stimulate imports and diminish exports, and thus to 
check the growth of an *‘ export surplus ”’ on which the 
possibilities of transfer ultimately depend. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Gilbert warns the German Government that 
its responsibilities ‘“‘ do not end with the internal pay- 
ments ”’ :— 

‘*Tt is only natural, as I have said, for the creditors 
of Germany to feel that reasonable prudence in the 
management of the public finances is a necessary element 
of good will; and it would not be surprising if outside 
observers should draw the conclusion that the financial 
policies followed in the past year have not been in the 
interest of Germany’s reparation obligations under the 


plan.” 
+ * oa 


That Mr. Gilbert’s arguments are essentially sound 
is unquestionable; and the German Government would 
do wisely to take his criticisms very seriously (as their 
reply suggests that they propose to do). At the same 
time, it is important to remember that the peccadilloes 
of the German Government in the matter of finance 
are a comparatively minor detail amid the large 
dilemmas that compose the transfer problem. Germany 
has as yet no large acquired ‘‘ export surplus ”? which 
can serve as a basis of transfer. She shows no signs 
of acquiring it, nor is it in the least likely that she would 
be within sight of acquiring it if the Reich had con- 
ducted its finances with impeccable austerity. Nor, 
again, is there anything which British business men 
would more dislike than to see Germany acquire a large 
export surplus, meaning as this must mean a large in- 
crease in her exports of coal, textiles, iron and steel, 
chemicals, and machinery. It is, indeed, hardly too 
much to say that Germany’s neighbours and creditors 
would take effective steps to prevent her acquiring an 
export surplus commensurate with the Dawes annuities, 
the moment she showed signs of doing so. Such per- 
plexities are kept in abeyance for the time being by the 
fact that Germany, as a people, is borrowing from 
abroad, and notably from America, as much as and 
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more than the Reparation payments, and, so long as 
she does this, transfer can continue without any export 
surplus. But how long can it continue? It is impos- 
sible, as Sir Josiah Stamp observed this week at 
Manchester :— 
‘to go on for ever with purely financial settlements, 
* getting rid of a big I.0.U. for a particular year by means 
of a series of 1.0.U.s for succeeding years, and then dis- 
charging each of these in turn by a brood of future 
I.0.U.s, and so on ad infinitum.” 
The time may soon come, as he hinted, when it will be 
necessary to co-ordinate the attitudes of the taxpayer, 
the industrialist, and the investor. 


x * * 


It would be most unfortunate if the projected 
Abyssinian dam on the Blue Nile were to become the 
subject of a new Anglo-American controversy, and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s statement should serve a useful 
purpose in allaying any Press excitement. In itself the 
position is perfectly clear. It has been formally recog- 
nized by the League of Nations that such questions as 
the construction of a dam on the Upper Nile affect the 
interests of all the riparian States and must be dealt 
with in concert. Apart from this, Abyssinia is speci- 
fically bound by the Treaty of 1902 to obtain the con- 
sent of the British Government, who are trustees for 
Egyptian as well as Sudanese interests, and are acting 
at present in cordial co-operation with Sarwat Pasha. 
It would obviously facilitate the task of carrying out 
any agreement for the protection of Egyptian and 
Sudanese interests if the construction of the dam were 
in British hands; but provided the terms of the Treaty 
are observed, the Regent is quite within his rights in 
placing the contract with an American firm. 

*~ * ” 


It was hardly tactful of Ras Taffari Makonnen to 
have opened negotiations with the American con- 
tractors before negotiating with the British and 
Sudanese Governments for the consent required by the 
Treaty of 1902, as it opens the way for the suggestion 
that any objections, offered on the score of Egyptian 
and Sudanese riparian rights, are really dictated by a 
desire to obtain the concession for a British firm. It 
may be suspected that the Regent knew perfectly well 
what he was doing in the matter, and that at least one 
motive behind the contract was a desire to present the 
British Government with an embarrassing problem. It 
will be remembered that, not long ago, Abyssinia 
appealed to the League in respect of the Agreement 
between Great Britain and Italy with regard to Abys- 
sinian affairs. This drew from Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain a reassuring statement, which was officially 
accepted by the Regent; but the impression remained 
that he considered, reasonably enough, that Abyssinia 
had been cavalierly treated in the conclusion of an 
agreement with regard to interests in Abyssinia, with- 
out any previous communication with the Abyssinian 
Government. It looks as though one of Sir Austen’s 
chickens was coming home to roost. 


x * * 


The Chinese leaders are giving fresh proofs of their 
capacity for subdividing the country. Wang Ching-wei, 
a gentleman who disapproves of both the Nanking and 
the Hankow Governments on account of their undue 
moderation, has recently arrived in Canton, proclaimed 
a boycott of British goods (out of sympathy with those 
national heroes the Bias Bay pirates), and is endeavour- 
ing to organize a new Government. The boycott is 
not likely to last long; it is apparently a mere reminder 
that Wang, who was the principal organizer of the boy- 
cott in 1925, is a competent and patriotic person. 
Nevertheless, the prospects of the Chinese merchant 
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community at Canton—our oldest customers in China— 
are not promising. The serious side of the new move is 
the apparent tendency of every crack in the flimsy 
structure of the Kuomintang to become a fissure. The 
Powers, and China, are paying dearly for the long delay 
in investigation of the Shanghai shootings, and the 
refusal of the Powers to negotiate with the Nationalists. 
They would not recognize one de facto Government in 
the South, when recognition might have given it some 
solidity ; they are now faced with at least three, and 
the prospect of more to follow. 


* * * 


The place usually occupied by Mr. Garvin in the 
centre of the OBSERVER was taken last Sunday by Herr 
Emil Ludwig with a three-column article on reconcilia- 
tion between Britain, France, and Germany. With the 
general spirit of this article we are, of course, in full 
sympathy, but we feel impelled to call attention to a 
curious inconsistency in Herr Ludwig’s argument, be- 
cause it rather strikingly illustrates a confusion of 
thought which is causing much unnecessary dissension 
among European internationalists. In one column Herr 
Ludwig writes :— 

‘* The Locarno Treaty was merely an outline sketch. 

... Whether England can do more, and whether she 

could recently have done in Geneva what we expected of 

her, we do not know, nor can we judge whether Mr. 

MacDonald’s sound Geneva policy was premature. . . 
It is clear that Herr Ludwig is a supporter of the Pro- 
tocol, like many progressive Germans upon whose sup- 
port our British Protocolists greatly rely. But in the 
next column, he writes :— 


0 


2 
‘“ What we in Germany regret and object to is the 
continued and illogical resistance of London to the im- 
provement of Germany’s Eastern frontier. The idea of 
solution adopted there is so unreasonable, so little 
interest is taken in the question in London, that we look 
rather to what is perhaps approaching in the House of 
Commons—a majority of the Left to speak the authorita- 
tive word capable of bringing about a saving change, 
instead of having a new war prepared for us through 
persisting friction.” 
Evidently Herr Ludwig does not realize that ‘* Mr. 
MacDonald’s sound Geneva policy *’ would make that 
** saving change ”’ more difficult and even commit us 
to waging war if necessary to prevent it. How many of 
the Protocolists share this confusion ? 


* * * 


Now that Parliament has reassembled we hope that 
the attention of the Home Secretary will be called to 
last year’s lead poisoning figures. The deaths of four- 
teen persons, three of them women, in the pottery in- 
dustry, are a clear indication that the existing regula- 
tions are failing to achieve their object. For some 
years past the official explanation, now apparently 
being abandoned, of such deaths has been that they 
were those of elderly persons whose constitutions had 
been undermined under the old regime. It did not seem 
plausible: presumably there were elderly workers 
.before 1913 as well as afterwards, and a progressive 
diminution of deaths might reasonably be expected. 
Actually, there have been more fatal cases in the pot- 
teries in the last seven years than in any other seven 
consecutive years since 1900. The time is ripe for a 
fresh inquiry, and in particular the Home Secretary 
might well be asked whether a schedule could not be 
drawn up of articles in the manufacture of which either 
leadless glazes or glazes of low solubility should alone 
be allowed. Meanwhile, Messrs. P. S. King & Son have 
published a substantial volume of data collected by the 
International Labour Office in regard to the use of white 
lead in the painting industry. 
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COAL AND COTTON 


OR some time past, coai and cotton have stood out, 
B even against the generally unhappy background of 

our basic trades, as the industries which are in the 
most critical condition. They are industries of the same 
broad type, old-established industries, carried on by a 
large number of comparatively small business units, 
and leaving the function of marketing to an equally old- 
established system of exchanges and merchant-houses. 
They are confronted with the same unpleasant pheno- 
menon-——a stagnant or declining demand for their 
products, where they used to take for granted a rapidly 
expanding demand. They have attempted hitherto to 
adjust themselves to this new fact in different ways. 
The colliery-owners have staked everything on winning 
back their lost trade and restoring the pre-war buoy- 
ancy of the demand for British coal. They have gone 
out for lower wages and longer hours, careless as to the 
effect which longer hours must have in weakening 
markets and increasing unemployment, caring only that 
they would make for lower costs. They have, through 
their accredited Association, rejected with vehemence, 
and almost with outraged virtue, all suggestions, 
pressed on them by official Commissions, that mines 
should be amalgamated, that marketing should be 
organized, that, to use the now fashionable phrase, the 
industry should be rationalized. 

The cotton industry, on the other hand, relied for 
a long time on its traditional device of organized short- 
time, a device well enough adapted to a purely tem- 
porary depression, but dubious and manifestly in- 
adequate as a long-period policy. In the present year, 
however, it has attempted, through the instrumentality 
of the Cotton Yarn Association, to remedy the defects 
of this policy and to prepare the way for a genuine 
reconstruction of the industry. Mr. J. M. Keynes has 
told the story of this experiment, and discussed the 
difficulties confronting it, in various articles in this 
journal in recent months. 

In both these industries, there have been, during 

the past fortnight, developments which are interesting 
and important in themselves, and which are made still 
more interesting by their conjuncture. The coal- 
owners, it is clear, are now disillusioned and alarmed. 
Under the pressure of a supply which has constantly 
tended to exceed demand, prices have been forced down 
to levels which are quite unremunerative despite all the 
reductions in labour-costs which they obtained last 
year. Heavy financial losses are becoming general, and 
insupportable. Nor is any prospect of relief discernible 
along the lines of their existing policy. There 
is accordingly a strong reaction against laissez-faire 
Fundamentalism, and a strong movement towards 
‘ rationalization.”” In South Wales, a project for a 
district Cartel has actually been drafted and approved 
by the Commercial Committee of the owners’ associa- 
tion. 

While the coal industry is thus reacting against 
laissez-faire, the cotton industry is, for the moment, 
reverting to it. Promises of support for the scheme of 
control, provisionally agreed between the Yarn Asso- 
ciation and the Spinners’ Federation, have fallen below 
the 80 per cent. of spindles which was deemed essential. 


Be 
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In these circumstances, the directors of the Yarn Asso- 
ciation have decided that the continuance of the con- 
trol would be unfair to their own members, and have 
announced the suspension of all regulations for the time 
being. Thus the cotton trade, as the headlines put it, 
is once more ** free.** No one in Lancashire affects to 
regard this decision with complacent equanimity. For 
some time, it is admitted, matters are likely to go, finan- 
cially, from bad to worse. But there is a disposition. 
which the innate dislike which we al! feel for every form 
of restriction makes very natural, to argue that the 
failure of control may prove a blessing in the end. 
Perhaps it is best that some mills should go bankrupt 
as soon as possible. Of course, this will not help much, 
if the mills are sold at break-up prices to purchasers 
who then compete with the advantage of negligible 
standing charges; but perhaps this will not happen to 
all of them. And again, is there not a good chance 
that, in the words of a ‘* cotton-trade leader,’’ quoted 
by the Times :— 


‘there will be a lowering of prices all round, which 
may react so favourably on export trade as to create the 
very flow of trade, especially with the East, upon which 
the recovery of the industry depends.”’ 


Here we have the crux of the matter. This is the 
underlying psychological obstacle which has contri- 
buted as much as the mere “** selfishness ”’ of which the 
Yarn Association complains, to wreck its schemes. 
There is still a large section in the cotton trade which 
believes, like the coal-owners a year ago, that, given 
keen competition and a resolute refusal to worry about 
over-production, Lancashire may still hope to recap- 
ture her lost trade. 

Let us pause for a moment to note what elements 
this section includes. A paradox presents itself. In 
coal, the miners have for some time past recognized the 
inevitability of a contraction in the scale of the indus- 
try. It was part of their case against longer hours and 
lower wages last year that the idea that we could 
thereby do a vastly increased trade was a delusion. 
The owners were able to rally a certain amount of public 
support by denouncing this attitude as almost criminal 
** defeatism.’’ In the cotton trade, the positions are 
reversed. Here the majority of the employers have 
been striving to adapt their trade to a restricted scale 
of output, while the charge of ** defeatism ’’ has been 
hurled at them from the operatives’ side. The lan- 
guage, for example, of Mr. Boothman, the Secretary of 
the Operative Spinners, as to the craven folly of suppos- 
ing that Lancashire cannot win back her old position, 
closely resembles the language of Sir Adam Nimmo. 

One does not need to look far for an explanation of 
this contrast. In coal, wages and hours were under 
challenge, and the bias of the miners was naturally 
against the view that lower costs would achieve wonders 
for the industry. In the cotton trade, there is no 
serious challenge to wages or hours, while the opera- 
tives have long been fond of attributing the troubles of 
the industry to a skeleton in the employers’ cupboard— 
the inflated capital values at which so many mills 
changed hands in the mill-buying boom eight years ago. 


Wring out this water, they have said in effect, write 


down your capital to a reasonable figure, and the cotton 


trade will go ahead once more. We feel the same diffi-. 
culty about this contention that we felt about the 
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owners’ contention in the coal dispute. We pointed out 
in that connection that the total reduction in labour- 
costs for which the owners were asking fell short of 
the subsidy which they had just been drawing, that 
they could not hope, therefore, to reduce prices below 
their pre-strike level, unless they sold at a loss; why, 
then, should they expect to do a larger trade? Simi- 
larly, with the capitalization point of the cotton opera- 
tives. The prices at which the cotton trade has re- 
cently been selling its goods have been barely remunera- 
tive on a modest basis of capitalization. Desirable as 
it no doubt is to write down inflated capital, it is not 
easy to see how this can materially affect the situation. 
In the long run, the logic of selling cheap enough to 
secure a big recovery of trade must lead, in cotton as in 
coal, to an attack on wages and hours, a point on 
which the operatives would do wisely to reflect. 

But do. the same considerations, it may be asked, 
apply to cotton that apply to coal? The demand for 
cozl has been affected by the development of oil and 
water-power, and by much more economical methods 
of using coal itself. The world consumption of coal has 
thus become comparatively stagnant ; there is a genuine 
excess of productive capacity ; and for such a situation 
rationalization, involving an attempt to adjust supply 
deliberately to demand, and perhaps leading on to 
international agreements, may be the appropriate 
remedy. But is not the whole perspective of the cotton 
problem different? Does not the world consumption of 
cotton goods continue to grow as rapidly as ever? Is 
not our loss of trade demonstrably due to the fact that 
we have been undercut by competitors, whose trade is 
expanding, while ours is declining; and if this is so, 
does it not follow that it is perfectly feasible for us to 
recover our trade by selling cheap enough? Yes, we 
reply, by selling cheap enough. But the reductions of 
cost required to put us on really competitive terms, as 
regards the commoner varieties of cotton goods, with 
countries which employ very low-paid labour, may be 
beyond the limits of practicable attainment. Our loss of 
cotton trade is, in a sense, a matter of price; but, be- 
hind the question of price, there lies a more funda- 
mental fact. The operations of the cotton industry are 
marked by a long-established standardization, such 
that the highest qualities of technical and manual skill 
are not so important as they were. Such an industry 
tends naturally to pass more and more to countries 
with a lower standard of life than our own. The ten- 
dency has been at work for many years, it has operated 
very gradually, as all such tendencies do; but, now that 
it has gathered momentum it is not likely to be re- 
versed. The true way of meeting it is to turn over 
more and more, as of course Lancashire has always 
been doing, to the finer qualities of goods, in which our 
advantages still count for most. 

An excess of productive capacity is thus, we think, 
a real problem in coal and cotton alike. From the 
present state of the two industries there emerge three 
morals applicable to both—(1) the need for rationaliza- 
tion; (2) the difficulties of it; (8) the importance, if 
these difficulties are to-be overcome, that public opinion, 
within and without the industries, should recognize 
the need more clearly and more whole-heartedly than 
it does to-day. 
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THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 
AND AFTER 


EN years ago Lord Allenby was fighting his way 

through Judea and was already threatening Jeru- 

salem. His advance had been stubbornly opposed, and 
the enemy’s armies remained unbroken. Nearly a year 
was to elapse before the issue was finally decided at the 
battles of Sharon and Mount Ephraim. The fate of 
Palestine still hung in the balance, but it was clear that 
among the possibilities of the future were its effective 
occupation by the Allies and its eventual detachment from 
the Turkish Empire. If the Allies found Palestine on their 
hands at the close of the war, what was to follow? The 
nominal answer was to be found in the Secret Treaties of 
1916. An international administration was to be estab- 
lished in what was left of Palestine after the Bay of Acre 
had been taken over by Great Britain, and a slice of 
Upper Galilee, including the head-waters of the Jordan, 
had been added to the French zone to the North. A trun- 
cated Palestine was, in fact, to play Tangier to a 
moroccanized Syria. Such was the purport of the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement, 

The Secret Treaties disregarded the aspirations of the 
Jews as completely as they ruled out any exclusive control 
of Palestine by Great Britain. But by the time the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force was advancing on Jeru- 
salem, they had already become obsolete. The calculations 
of 1916 had been disturbed, and were in the end to be 
invalidated, by new forces which had since been set in 
motion. More than ten years before the War, Great 
Britain had given practical proof of her sympathy with the 
aims of Zionism. In 1902 the British Government of the 
day had actively interested itself in proposals for Jewish 
colonization under Zionist auspices in the Peninsula of 
Sinai. These proposals having been set aside as impractic- 
able, the Government had come forward with a tentative 
offer of facilities for the foundation of an autonomous 
Jewish settlement in East Africa. In Zionist eyes there 
could be no substitute for Palestine. Warmly as it was 
appreciated, the offer was not one of which the Zionist 
Organization felt able to take advantage. But it was not 
forgotten. The entry of Turkey into the War in 1914 made 
it at least not unlikely that among the questions to be dis- 
posed of in the peace settlement would be that of the future 
of Palestine. The Zionists were not slow to grasp their 
opportunity. Within a few months of the outbreak of 
war, a movement had been set on foot for the establish- 
ment in Palestine, in the event of an Allied victory, of a 
national home for the Jews under British protection. 
Romantic as they may have seemed at first sight, these 
proposals made an impression on imaginative minds. There 
were influential quarters in which they were taken seriously 
almost from the outset. As the war went on and the fight- 
ing in the Canal Zone brought Palestine into the foreground, 
they attracted an increasing measure of attention. On the 
question of a British protectorate the friends of Zionism 
were inclined in the main to be non-committal. What they 
urged, and urged with growing conviction, was that Great 
Britain should use her influence in favour of a settlement 
giving due weight to the historic claims of the Jews. On 
this point the Zionists had behind them a powerful and 
growing body of British supporters. It was not, however, 
until early in 1917 that they were encouraged to lay their 
case before the Government. By the autumn the Cabinet 
was satisfied that the time had come for a public expression 
of British sympathy with Zionist aspirations. The outcome 
was the Balfour Declaration, which pledged Great Britain 
to use her best endeavours to facilitate the establishment im 
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Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people. The 
Declaration made no reference to the political future of 
Palestine, and did not necessarily imply that any special or 
exclusive responsibility would devolve upon Great Britain. 
France concurred in the Declaration—indeed, she had en- 
dorsed it in advance—but it did not follow that in doing so 
she renounced her traditional status in Palestine or her 
rights under the Secret Agreements. By the end of 1918 
France had relinquished her claims in favour of Great 
Britain ; but even at the Peace Conference, Lord Balfour, at 
any rate, did not regard the final settlement as chose jugée. 
A collection of State papers recently published in Wash- 
ington includes a letter dated January 13th, 1922, in which 
Lord Balfour, after referring to the delicacy of the task 
which Great Britain has undertaken in Palestine, reminds 
Mr. Hughes that “‘ at Paris I always warmly advocated that 
it should be undertaken, not by Britain, but by the 
U.S.A.”’ The Declaration of 1917, strictly construed, was 
not an announcement that Great Britain would herself pre- 
side over the establishment of the Jewish national home. 
But there could be little doubt as to the direction in which 
it pointed. It set on foot, or at all events precipitated, a 
succession of events which ended in the allotment of the 
Mandate to Great Britain and the rectification of the 
arbitrary frontiers designed for Palestine in 1916. 

It was not until the spring of 1920 that the Mandate 
was formally assigned to Great Britain at San Remo. A 
series of exasperating difficulties had still to be overcome 
before the terms of the Mandate were confirmed by the 
Council of the League in the summer of 1922. Meanwhile, 
Palestine was kept in a demoralizing state of suspense, and 
the Government was seriously embarrassed in its primary 
task of pacification. It was a task which seemed likely in 
any case to be formidable. At the close of the War, 
Palestine, like the rest of the Arab world, was in a ferment 
of unrest. In Syria, across the border, Arab nationalists 
were already intoxicated with dreams of an Arab Empire of 
which Palestine was to form part. In Palestine the national 
movement looked like taking the form of a violent protest 
against the Balfour Declaration and the Jewish ascendancy 
which it was commonly believed to imply. The anti-Zionist 
agitation led to riots in the streets of Jerusalem in 1920 and 
culminated in a sanguinary collision between Arabs and 
Jews at Jaffa in 1921. But the cool and imperturbable 
statesmanship of Sir Herbert Samuel gradually bore fruit. 
In the past six years there has been no serious disturbance 
of the public peace, and when Syria blazed into insurrec- 
tion two years ago, Palestine remained perfectly tranquil. 
Nor is this merely a case in which the strong arm has driven 
discontent underground. The Arab opposition throve on 
the fear of the unknown. What has disarmed it is the fact 
that its gloomy predictions have obstinately refused to come 
true. In the rural areas more especially the Arabs have 
begun to realize that the Jews can be good and, indeed, 
profitable neighbours. In the towns religious passions run 
higher and commercial rivalries are more acute; but there, 
too, the tension has sensibly relaxed. It would be rash to 
draw the complacent inference that a stable equilibrium has 
now been finally established. Palestine is an island in an 
Arab sea. Incalculable forces have been set in motion in 
the Arab world, and no one can say how they will work 
themselves out. What is of more immediate importance, 
the Government of Palestine has still to deal with the 
thorny problem of self-government. A first instalment of 
representative institutions was offered to Palestine in 1922, 
but the Arab opposition rejected it out of hand, and 
organized a successful boycott of the elections for the Legis- 
The elections were annulled, and the Con- 
Pales- 


lative Council. 
stitution of 1922 has since remained a dead letter. 
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tine has an abundance of elected municipal and village 
Councils, but the central Government is, on paper at least, 
more autocratic than that of almost any of the neighbour- 
ing countries. But if in this respect Palestine is more back- 
ward than its neighbours, there is nothing to suggest that 
it is less contented. On the contrary, it can claim to have 
been for some years past the most peaceful country in the 
Middle East. It is not for nothing that the cost of the 
British garrison, now reduced to a few Air Force units 
on the Eastern frontier, has fallen in this year’s Estimates 
to £300,000, as compared with £1,724,000 five years ago. 
But more can be claimed for the British Administration 
than that it has kept the peace. It has reorganized and 
purified the law courts, given Palestine improved communi- 
cations, both by rail and road, and provided it with more 
than three hundred Government schools in which nearly 
20,000 Arab children are receiving a free elementary 
education. 

How, then, has it fared with the Jews? Sir Herbert 
Samuel, in his final report to the Colonial Office, points out 
that ** the Jewish movement has been self-dependent. . . . 
If it has been able to rely on the Government of Palestine 
to maintain order and to impose no unnecessary obstacles, 
for the rest it has had to rely upon its own internal re- 
sources.” It is felt in some quarters, and it was strongly 
urged at the recent Zionist Congress, that the time has 
come when the Government may reasonably be asked to 
adopt a less passive attitude towards Jewish colonization. 
One criticism of the Palestine Administration is that it has 
so far done little or nothing to facilitate the settlement of 
Jews on the land. Another is that it has hampered the 
development both of agriculture and industry by retaining 
almost unchanged an antiquated system of internal taxation 
which no. British administrator would ever have introduced 
on his own initiative. These grievances are apt to be over- 
stated, but they can hardly be said to be altogether 
imaginary. Be that as it may, the Jews have had, up to 
the present, to rely in the main upon themselves. They 
have made more rapid progress than many detached 
observers would have believed to be probable ten years ago. 
Since the War, there has been a net immigration of (in 
round figures) nearly 80,000 Jews, with the result that the 
Jewish population has increased to over 150,000, or about 
18 per cent. of the whole, as compared with 55,000, or 
about 8 per cent., in 1918. The Jewish population on the 
land has more than doubled and is now well over 30,000. In 
the towns the Jews have created a number of infant indus- 
tries, of which some have died or are dying, but others, 
including several of the most ambitious, seem likely to 
survive and prosper. Hebrew, now recognized as one of 
the three official languages, has firmly taken root as the 
Jewish vernacular. There is a network of Hebrew schools, 
and a beginning has been made with the establishment of a 
Hebrew University. 

The period of expansion culminated in the unexampled 
influx of Jewish immigrants and Jewish capital which 
marked the first half of 1925. The boom was followed by 
a sharp reaction, which was aggravated in 1926 by a dis- 
appointing harvest and an outbreak of cattle-plague, and 
in 1927 by a succession of earthquakes. The depression 
still continues. During the past few months there have 
been more emigrants than immigrants, and Zionist 
resources have been severely strained in providing for the 
Jewish unemployed, whose numbers have risen at times to 
something in the neighbourhood of eight thousand. Thus 
the tenth anniversary of the Balfour Declaration finds the 
new Palestine the trough of the waves. But there is no 


need to take an alarmist view of what the historian of 
ten years hence will probably record as nothing more than 
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a temporary set-back. The main source of the trouble is 
the Jewish township of Tel-Aviv, whose zeal for rapid 
development has outrun its discretion, The Jewish agri- 
cultural settlements have weathered the storm, and Jewish 
industry, though severely buffeted, has by no means gone 
under. There is nothing to suggest that the economic 
structure is inherently unsound or that a recovery may not 
be looked for in due course. As the Government of Pales- 
tine points out in its latest report to the League of Nations, 
** there is possibly some danger that unduly pessimistic 
inferences may be made from the present situation. . . . It 
must be remembered that time is an essential, perhaps the 
prime, factor in successful Jewish settlement. . . . The 
enterprise of the Palestine Electric Corporation, the con- 
cession in whose favour has now been signed, harbour im- 
provements, and other enterprises of a constructive nature 
will, in the future, it is hoped, provide employment for all 
labour surplus to present requirements, and should pave 
the way to new economic developments.’? Palestine is 
passing through a period of acute discomfort, but there is 
no reason to suppose that it is suffering from anything more 
serious than growing-pains. LEONARD STEIN. 


MR. BALDWIN INTERPRETS 


HAD been reading Major Walter Elliot’s stimulating 
little book, ‘* Toryism and the Twentieth Century,’’* 
and was dozing over the fire. But it would not be fair 

to give the impression that the book had sent me to sleep. 
On the contrary, it had kept me awake long after my 
usual bedtime, and left me stupefied by its audacity. Sleep 
was subsequently induced by a futile effort to separate the 
grain from the chaff; to decide whether there is any justifi- 
eation at all for the amusing division of mankind into two 
groups—the Whigs, mathematicians, rationalists, philo- 
sophers, on the one hand; and the Tories, biologists, evolu- 
tionists, intuitionists, on the other. 

The answer to the puzzle was given to me in a dream, 
and it was given by Mr. Baldwin. 

“Can I help you?” inquired the Prime Minister, 
kindly. 

** I think you can,” said I. ‘* You’ve written an intro- 
duction to the book, so you’ve probably read it. I realize, 
of course, that in the historical chapters, Elliot has taken 
care that ‘ the Whig dogs shall get the worst of it,’ and I 
know that he is a biologist, so I can make due allowance 
for the glorification of biology in the scientific chapters; 
what I can’t quite make out is whether the whole thing is 
a mere squib, or whether there is some real fire behind the 
fireworks.”? 

** Undoubtedly,”’ said Mr. Baldwin, “* there is a solid 
foundation of truth beneath the whole argument. Take the 
avowed thesis of the book, that the beliefs of the Right, the 
philosophy of Toryism, involve a humility of the intellect; 
a distrust of over-rigid logical processes; a trust in con- 
tinuity ; a conviction that whatever has worked once may 
work again; and finally a certain optimism. Cannot you 
see all those characteristics exemplified in the present 
Cabinet? ”’ 

**T haven’t noticed much intellectual humility about 
Lord Birkenhead,” I remarked. 

** Birkenhead’s a law unto himself ia 

** Well, what about Lord Balfour? ”’ 

** He’s not typical,’? said Mr. Baldwin, hastily. 
‘* There is no doubt that the average Tory is intellectually 
humble; that is one reason why I always appoint Liberals 
to Royal Commissions and similar bodies where a little in- 








*Philip Allan. &s. 6d. 
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tellectual self-confidence is desirable. Then there is the dis- 
trust of logical processes; you must have noticed that.” 

‘© Yes, especially in Jix! ”’ I cried. 

** And a trust in continuity; a conviction that what- 
ever has worked once may work again; that has been clearly 
shown over the Gold Standard, for instance sd 

‘** But a lot of people supported the return to gold who 
don’t call themselves Tories,’’ said I. 

‘* There are a lot of Tories who don’t call themselves 
Tories,’? retorted Mr. Baldwin. ‘‘ And then there’s the 
optimism. Hasn’t Winston been optimistic about trade? 
Am I not an optimist myself? I said at Cardiff that the 
outlook was ‘ not unhopeful,’ and I repeated the phrase in 
Edinburgh. To tell you the truth, I was rather pleased 
with it. If I had said it was ‘ hopeful,’ it would have been 
merely silly. If I had said it was ‘ not hopeless,’ I should 
have been expected to do something to help. But ‘ not un- 
hopeful ’ is fatalistic without being pessimistic. In its 





_ negative cheerfulness it embodies the essence of Toryism, 


which Elliot so well conveys as a belief ‘ that external 
affairs are on balance friendly to mankind, that they are 
good, albeit good and irrational; in fact, that though they 
may slay us, yet will we trust in them.’ ” 

** An easy creed for the rich man, the master, the em- 
ployer,’’ said I, ** but not so easy for the poor man, the 
slave, or the employee. But that helps, I must admit, to 
establish your point, for Toryism has always attracted the 
well-to-do. And I agree, also, that Toryism stands for 
instinct and tradition as against reason and logic. That I 
have often observed myself. But it is rather surprising to 
see it proclaimed by a Tory, and I am not at all disposed to 
admit that it ‘ squares with the immense and growing mass 
of scientific observation all over the world.’ I fancy that 
Major Elliot has been chasing a red herring. Because a 
disagreeable but persistent little creature called a liver- 
fluke is not persuaded by reason or logic to commit race- 
suicide, it by no means follows that man will not eventually 
make an end of the liver-fluke by the use of his superior 
reasoning powers. Still less does it follow that because life 
is irrational, reason and logic must be false guides for states- 
men. He may jeer at mathematicians, but I should 
prescribe a little more economics and a little less biology for 
your brilliant follower. Neither instinct nor tradition will 
make for progress.”’ 

** In the liver-fluke philosophy, the word progress,”’ 
remarked Mr. Baldwin, ‘‘ may be applied uphill or down.”’ 

‘“* Yes, or sideways, like Mr. Winkle’s horse that you © 
recalled the other day. I rather think that Tory progress is 
of that character. But let us return for a moment to Major 
Elliot. Weren’t you rather surprised to find Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald called a Whig because he supports the Geneva 
Protocol? You might just as well call Mr. Snowden a Tory 
because he opposes it! ” 

** Whereas they are both Gladstonian Liberals,’ said 
Mr. Baldwin. ‘* Yes, I agree. That part of the argument 
seems confused, for Castlereagh is praised as a true Tory 
for making an alliance with France to fight Russia if she 
insisted on annexing Poland. But it would be absurd to 
expect logical reasoning in a tract against logic and reason. 
The fact remains that it is an entertaining and provocative 
pamphlet; you don’t get that from a ‘Lory every day; and 
its author is one of the ablest Tories outside the Cabinet.” 

“Then why didn’t you make him Financial 
Secretary? ” 

** Well, the only hope of saving the Overseas Trade 
Department was to get Samuel out of it; and he’s a hard- 
working man; so the best plan seemed to be to promote 
him. Besides,’? added Mr. Baldwin, confidentially, ‘* one 
liver-fluke is very like another, and I will not be bullied by 
the Trmgs.”’ PETER IBBETSON. 
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THE 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HEN a politician begins a speech by describing an 

opponent as a dear old friend, experienced readers 

know what to expect. The dear old friend is about 
to receive a shock. This is what happened a few days ago 
to Sir Austen Chamberlain. Mr. Lloyd George called Sir 
Austen his old friend and colleague, and proceeded to deal 
with him with the faithfulness of a friend. Before the 
speech was over Sir Austen’s monocle had been displaced 
by a whole series of shocks—* a lath and plaster Jupiter,” 
** a god always piling incense on his own altar,” “* a stork 
on one leg looking preternaturally wise.” 
items in an 


ihese were 
excellent knockabout entertainment—with 
underlying sense and seriousness, of course. Sir Austen is 
certainly provoking, and that in a way which Mr. Lloyd 
George of all men is constitutionally unable to stand. Un- 
like Sir Austen (he tells us this without necessity himself), 
he is human. An attitude of superiority stirs him always 
to a refreshing vivacity of protest—there have been many 
amusing examples of this in his controversial career. Mr. 
Lloyd George is not angelically patient; when an opponent 
puts on airs his ‘instinct is to deflate him, and he has the 
** punch ”? necessary for the operation. (What would 
happen if Mr. Lloyd George was a humble journalist and 
had to read the letters to the editor complaining of his 
opinions, one shudders to think.) Sir Austen is certainly 
irritatingly Olympian. He has sunned himself in the glory 
of his own achievement at Locarno so long that he is a 
little dazzled by it. He has not much imagination, but he 
ought to have had enough to know what was likely to 
happen to his famous dignity when he took to scolding Mr. 
Lloyd George with the ‘* ponderous ferocity ”’ of a school- 


master. 
* : * 


Journalists have been much amused by the attitude of 
sorrowful dignity assumed by the Times in complaining of 
the premature publication (in another paper) of the per- 
sonnel of the Indian Commission. The TrmeEs asserts that 
it knew the names all along but refrained from publishing 
them, on the ground that it would be improper to forestall 
the announcement in the House of Commons. This attitude 
of severe rectitude, with its lofty rebuke of a more enter- 
prising contemporary for “‘ leakages,”’ is impressive until 
one remembers that the Trmes has never allowed its dislike 
of leaks to prevent a good “* scoop.”’ Leaks are its tradi- 
tion and its glory. The paper has made a practice so long 
as I can remember of the early disclosure of Commission 
reports. And what about the full summary of the Treaty 
on May 6th, 1919? As to the personnel of the Commission 
it happened that the Darty TELEGRAPH has an enterprising 
correspondent in Calcutta. It is putting a strain on one’s 
credulity to be told that any paper having an important bit 
of news in its possession would keep it dark for any such 
fantastic reason. The public may be impressed but the 


journalists merely smile. 
+. . +. 


The papers have missed the chance of some exciting 
detective work in exploring the mystery of the Abyssinian 
dam. Dr. Martin, who is now in England, has made a 
puzzling statement which seems to make nonsense of the 
definite reports from America. He protests that there is no 
contract and that nothing will be done without British con- 
sent. There is still much disquiet about this business. It 
is not irrelevant to keep in mind that we are dealing with 
a semi-barbarous State, in a state of resentment against the 
efforts of British humanitarians to force her by the pressure 
of world opinion to end the scandal of Abyssinian slave- 
owning and slave-raiding. She has already solemnly 
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promised the League (to which she was admitted on that 
undertaking) to liberate her two million or more slaves, 
and has done nothing. One promise is probably about as 
good as another—TI refer, of course, to the Treaty of 1902— 
to a Government which is itching for a chance to display 
its independence and to twist the lion’s tail. Abyssinia un- 
questionably sent an envoy to America to deal with an 
engineering firm for the construction of a dam across the 
Blue Nile, and this has alarmed vital agricultural and 
commercial interests in Egypt, the Sudan, and Lancashire. 
What is clear about this business is that the source of a 
river whose waters are essential to the prosperity of great 
civilized countries should not be left in the hands of a 
country like Abyssinia. Common sense points to some form 
of international control, of the kind already proposed by 
the Geneva Conference on Transit to meet such cases. 
There are good pre-League precedents in the Danube and 
Rhineland Conventions. 


* * * 


The notion of making room for tombs by building some 
sort of annexe to Westminster Abbey has been decisively 
stamped upon by public opinion. An annexe occluding part 
of the Abbey and filled with twentieth-century monstrosities 
of tombstone art is truly an appalling suggestion. There is 
no real problem about finding room for memorials in the 
Abbey. I was present myself when the ashes of the late 
Bonar Law were buried there under the floor—a method 
that takes up no room at all. The real problem is how to 
get rid of the collection of grotesque monuments that spoil 
the church. The Committee are horrified at the mere sug- 
gestion. Some of the eighteenth-century things are amus- 
ing as a record of taste, but what is there to be said for 
the repulsively bulky respectability of the Victorian 
objects?) No great church that I know is cluttered up with 
such an uncanny collection of monumental absurdities as is 
Westminster Abbey. The mischief is that they positively 
prevent us seeing the church at all. They dwarf its noble 
height and distract one by their fussy inanity from apprecia- 
tion of the splendid building. What a delight it is to 
eyes familiar with the stone undergrowth of our Abbey to 
go into a church like Notre Dame and see the columns 
rising bare from the root to the flowering arch. I therefore 
make the mild proposal to clear out all the tombs from the 
Abbey (except the best of the medieval ones in the chapels) 
and if a ‘* National Valhalla ” is wanted let it be built at 
an innocuous and inaccessible distance as a concession to 
sentiment. If a memorial is wanted in the Abbey surely 
the burial of ashes and a name graven on the floor is 


sufficient. 
* * * 


Relying on an impression from a visit in war time, 
when the loveliest places were seen through a cloud, I per- 
mitted myself recently to make a disparaging remark about 
Bath. Last week coals of fire were heaped on my head, for 
I had the pleasure of spending a long day there. Here is 
my sincere recantation. Bath is beautiful—Sir Michael 
Sadler was right to place it high in his list. It is beautiful 
in a way that very few English towns have had the chance 
of being—as an ordered harmony, planned from the first, 
and completed in the spirit of an artistic age. It is in 
essentials the work of one architect, that John Wood whose 
greatness is only now coming to be fully recognized (I 
attended the celebrations of the bicentenary of his fortunate 
descent upon Bath). Wood had the opportunity of which 


modern architects and town-planners dream ; he had a 
powerful patron and a free hand. Hence that succession of 
streets, circuses and crescents which make of Bath an 
enduring expression of the refinement in solidity of the 
eighteenth century. Wood had the luck too to work in 
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the Bath stone that takes on ‘with age an exquisite golden 
tone—to my thinking, a far finer medium than the silvery 
Portland. The authorities of modern Bath more than those 
of any town I know show themselves zealous in preserving 
unspoiled by vulgar accretions the treasure they have in- 
herited from the past. Wood and the other classical archi- 
tects of Bath had the happiness of working in response 
to the desire for orderly beauty that was in the air of their 
time. The tradition was broken, and when later new cities 
arose in the North there was no moulding desire for beauty 
in the common mind. If it had been otherwise we should 
now be making pilgrimages to Manchester (for instance) for 
the pleasure of it. 
* * * 


I came upon the following in ** The Life and Letters 
of C. Moberly Bell,’’ describing a trip up the Nile: ‘* We 
get much amusement out of this steamer and its navigation. 
Everyone has a hand in its navigation except the Captain, 
who wears a uniform and swabs the decks. The sailors 
take turn and turn about to play with the wheel as if it 
were a teetotum—luckily it has no effect whatever on the 
ship—the Captain occasionally calls out, ‘ Half speed’ or 
* Turning stern,’ but nobody takes any notice. ... Our 
confidence has been sensibly increased since we found that 
no one obeys the Captain. We had at last to forbid him 
swabbing the decks, he did it so stupidly. He looks very 
unhappy at this, and I believe he gets up in the night and 
does it on the sly.”’—Read ‘* Mr. Baldwin ” for ** the Cap- 
tain,’’ and you have quite a pretty political fable. 


* * * 


Conservative papers, obviously inspired by pariy head- 
quarters, have opened an attack on the League of Nations 
Union. The winter Disarmament Campaign is described as 
either being of in danger of becoming an anti-Government 
campaign. The Union, which includes members of all 
parties, is showing itself anxious to prove that it has no 
party attachments, which is, of course, the truth. If the 
impression were to prevail that the Union is out against 
the Government, it would probably be serious for the 
organization. It would lose such of its Conservative mem- 
bers as do not put the League before party. I look at the 
matter rather differently. I think the Union would gain 
and not lose in influence if it were to care less about main- 
taining a strictly non-party attitude. By that I do not, 
of course, mean that it should attach itself to any political 
party. But if the fear of offending party feelings means the 
crippling of striking force owing to the necessity of main- 
taining an ambiguous reserve, then it would be surely better 
to speak out and damn the consequences. The Union, like 
the League, has no party but the League itself. The League 
is everything: and this supposed necessity of offending 
none of our domestic parties can be with difficulty recon- 
ciled with the greater necessity of upholding the League 
and its interests against any party or Government that sins 
against the League by omission or commission. ihe policy 
that appeals to me is one that is free openly and vigorously 
to support any party in or out of power that is helping the 
League, and to criticize and, if necessary, denounce any 
party in or out of power that is hurting it. If in the broad, 
not the party, sense the League is a liberal inspiration, the 
remedy for Conservatives is not to abuse the L.N.U., 
but to show more enthusiasm for a liberalism which even 
Conservatives can share. 


* * * 


** Liberals,”? says Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, ‘“ are 
simply robbing the Labour orchard of its ripe apples.” 
Rare and refreshing fruit ? 

Kappa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
MR. SHAW REPLIES 


Sir,—Your usually more intelligent paper having declared 
itself on the side of Signor Salvemini as against me in what 
it calls ‘‘ this unfortunate controversy about Mussolini,’’ let 
us be quite clear as to the point at issue. Are we to recog- 
nize the Government of Signor Mussolini as for the time 
being the constitutional Government of Italy, as Queen Vic- 
toria’s Governments accepted that of Napoleon III. in 
France, or are we to treat him as Mr. Winston Churchill 
treated Lenin, and receive diplomatic communication from 
Italy with a shout, diplomatic and journalistic, of ‘‘ Tyrant! 
Usurper! Abominable Ogre! Murderer of Matteotti! 
Slayer of Liberty! Do not dare to address England until 
you have signed your own death warrant and given Italy 
a British and soi-disant democratic Constitution.” 

I said that we must recognize, and that we should do it 
with common civility. I said so because the Liberal Press 
had allowed itself to be drawn into the policy of Invective 
and Ostracism by the Italian refugees of whom Signor Salve- 
mini is the spokesman. 

Signor Salvemini replied that I know nothing of Italian 
affairs, and am an empty-headed nouveau riche dazzled by 
the splendours of the Regina Palace Hotel in Stresa, and 
seduced by the songs of the Fascist sirens of Lago Maggiore. 
You applaud this reply as a complete knock-out. 

That is how the controversy stands so far. 

I need say nothing more to Signor Salvemini. As an 
exiled Italian he has every right to carry on his domestic 
fight with his opponents in the British Press or any other 
Press that is hospitably open to him. But I, not being an 
Italian, have to mind my own business as far as the domestic 
affairs of Italy are concerned. If Signor Salvemini can in- 
duce his countrymen to recall him and his friends, and exile 
Signor Mussolini, substituting the title of President or Prime 
Minister for that of Duce, I shall advocate the same civility 
towards this form of dictatorship as towards the present one. 
Meanwhile, however, the Government of Signor Mussolini, 
and not the grievances of our friends the refugees, is the 
Government of Italy ; and the policy of spitting in its face, 
natural as it may seem to its down-and-out enemies, is not 
a possible policy for us. There are some questions, very 
notably that of the treatment of the part of the Tyrol we 
transferred to Italy by the Peace Treaties, as to which we 
have a right to urge the public opinion and example of the 
British Empire on the Italian Government. But how are we 
to do this if we refuse to be on speaking terms with its 
head? 

And now a word of warning to my inveterate enemy the 
Liberal Party. During my whole lifetime, which includes 
the heyday of Gladstone, the Liberal Party has tried to con- 
ceal its agreement with the Conservative Party on every vital 
English question by denouncing some foreign tyranny. It 
has excited itself, and tried to excite the electorate, about the 
Eastern Question .(including the Bulgarian Question, the 
Macedonian Question, and any other anti-Turkish Question), 
and finally about the Irish Question, which kept the Liberal 
Party going for thirty years until, when matters came to a 
head, it betrayed Ireland. It is idle to attempt to revive that 
game. If the Liberal Party tries to fight the next election 
on the Italian Question (a morte il Duce!) as against the 
Conservative Party trying to repeat its laté success by fight- 
ing it on the Russian Question, so much the better for the 
Labour Party. 

If it calls on the electorate to save Democracy it will 
have no better luck. Demos has been in the trenches for four 
years in a war to save Democracy. Having saved it, Demos 
has formed an estimate of its value which, however 
erroneous, will certainly prevent him (or her) from taking 
the trouble to cross the street on a wet night to save it again, 
by ballot or bullet, for many years to come. Democracy is 
for the moment a Wash Out ; and Knight-Errantry in defence 
of victims of foreign tyrannies is in Gladstone’s grave, and 
likely to stay there, castor oil or no castor oil. 

Besides, we are afraid of Mussolini. I do not know why 
we should be ; but we certainly are ; and since Corfu he has 
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known it. That is the most dangerous point in the Anglo- 
Italian situation.—Yours, &c., 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 

November 7th, 1927. 

[By all means let us be clear as to the point at issue. 
There is no responsible person in Great Britain who disputes 
the wisdom of recognizing ‘‘ the Government of Signor Mus- 
solini as for the time being the constitutional Government of 
Italy, as Queen Victoria’s Governments accepted that of 
Napoleon III. in France,’’ or who wishes to treat Mussolini 
‘as Mr. Winston Churchill treated Lenin.’’ The doctrine 
which Mr. Shaw proclaims, that we should maintain civil 
relations with all foreign Governments, no matter what we 
may think of their internal methods, is nowhere more firmly 
held nor more consistently applied than in the ranks of his 
‘inveterate enemy,” the Liberal Party. 

Neither this doctrine nor the dictates of civility require 
us, however, to maintain that Mussolini's rule is an inestim- 
able blessing to Italy or that his victims are tiresome, im- 
possible people, whom the elementary requirements of Order 
made it necessary to suppress. These are the issues, as Mr. 
Shaw knows very well, upon which his Liberal critics have 
fallen foul of him. We share for our part the common sur- 
prise at Mr. Shaw’s apparent blindness ic the reality and 
value of those elementary civil liberties which are denied in 
Italy to-day. ‘ 

Mr. Shaw is puzzled as to why we are “‘ afraid of Musso- 
lini.’’ Let us attempt to enlighten him. There is the same 
reason to fear Mussolini to-day as there was in Queen Vic- 
toria’s day to fear Napoleon III., and as there must always 
be to fear any dictatorship which seeks prestige by stimulat- 
ing the appetite for national glory. We see in Mussolini, 
that is to say, an obstacle to the possibilities of a better inter- 
national order, and a threat to the future peace of the world. 
—Ep., NATION.] 


LIBERAL AND LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


Sir,—Every Liberal candidate is indebted to you for 
raising now an issue which must be squarely faced before 
the General Election. If your final paragraph in the article 
on ‘* P.R.’’ means anything, it means that we should all 
fight and act as we did in 1923. 

It cannot be too clearly or too early stated that such 
advice, if adopted, is to court disaster from two directions: 
{a) No candidate or Member of Parliament with the experi- 
ence of 1923 will follow it, (b) the result of following the same 
course would be fatal at the polls. 

If there is to be any such arrangement, let it be made 
honestly before the General Election and just as honestly put 


before the electors, so that they may know for what they are - 


voting. One of the questions which will be put to us most 
insistently, and which we shall have to answer without any 
equivocation whatever, is whether, in certain eventualities, 
we propose joining the Socialists. 

You say you wriie your final paragraph 
ment ’’ from ‘ political considerations.” 
I can well believe it. But some of us remember the Parlia- 
ment of 1923-24, and say, ‘‘ Never again!’ Do we not 
rernember how we were treated? Night after night we ‘ kept 
a House ”’ for the Socialist Government because its own force 
was indolent, yet Mr. Ben Spoor, the Chief Whip, dependent 
upon us as he was, showed his real feelings publicly by 
saving the Liberals would be compelled to ‘* walk the plank.”’ 
True, the discourtesy with which Liberals were treated was 
not shown by Messrs. Snowden, Thomas, Clynes, and a few 
others, but the majority of the party followed the example 
set by the Prime Minister. In the country the same attitude 
vas adopted, and the Socialist cry at the General Election 
became—“ Vote Socialist or Tory, which you will, but, at all 
costs, keep the Liberal out.”’ 

The answer we are to give the electors must be carefully 
thought out. Your article quite rightly raises the issue in 
good time, but I am convinced that your advice, if I read it 
aright, is fatal to Liberalism at the polls. Short of a definite 
arrangement with Labour which can be stated publicly, my 
answer. will be, ‘‘I hope for and anticipate a Liberal 
majority, but, failing this, no alliance with Socialists or 
Tories unapproved by the electors.’’ Better far to work in 


‘*in detach- 
With all respect, 
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opposition *’ and to support all measures for the good of 
the people as a whole, no matter from what quarter those 
measures emanate.—Yours, &c., 
JoHN H. HarRIs. 
The Glen, Crawley, Sussex. 
November 7th, 1927. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Sir,—I fear it will be necessary for some of your readers 
to continue to ‘“ protest’? against your attitude on this 
matter as long as you think it right: (1) to quote the French 
electoral system as an ‘‘ object lesson ’’ in P.R. when it is 
well known that it was the exact opposite to the system pro- 
posed for England—as proved by the fact that in France it 
was possible for 60 per cent. of the voters in a district with 
twelve representatives to capture all the seats, and (2) to 
oppose P.R. because ‘‘ the most sensible question to ask the 
electorate is whether they incline to the Right or the Left,” 
and because of ‘‘ the traditional British system under which 
the complexion of the House of Commons depended on the 
way the electors recorded their votes ’’—quite ignoring the 
fact that in two out of our last three General Elections the 
House of Commons had a large majority of the Right after 
a considerable majority of the votes cast had been given to 
candidates of the Left. 

You make no suggestion of a remedy for this anomaly 
except a vague hope for a return of the ‘‘ Two-Party ”’ 
system—under which also, by the bye, there were some 
disastrously false election results. Meanwhile?—Yours, &c., 

W. S. ROWNTREE. 

Scarborough. 

November 5th, 1927. 


[We quoted France as an example of the multiple-party 
system in contrast to the two-party system. How the elec- 
toral system which produced the present French Chamber 
should be described is a nice question, but it is not 
our point. Our point is that France, and many other coun- 
tries (pre-Mussolini Italy, for example) show the grave 
defects of a multiple-party system. That P.R. must act 
powerfully in the direction of a multiplicity of parties is 
clear, we think, from the nature of the system. 

As regards (2) the past tense of the words which Mr. 
Rowntree quotes from us shows that we were referring to 
the two-party system. But let us say that we are left cold 
by the common complaint that a Tory Government has a 
Parliamentary majority, although backed by only a minority 
of votes in the country. If the Liberal and Labour Parties 
regarded themselves as essentially akin, and were prepared 
to work together to sustain a coherent ‘‘ Left ’’ Government, 
the complaint might have some force, though the remedy 
would then be easy. But so long as they both repudiate any 
such suggestion with indignation, what right have they 
to complain that our present electoral system gives us 
a workable Parliament instead of an unworkable one? Is 
it, really, so very outrageous and intolerable that the largest 
body of people who are prepared to work together for the 
practical purposes of Government should be able to carry on 
the Government responsibly?—Ep., NATION.] 


Srr,—I am sorry for the line you are taking on P.R. 
You ask ‘‘Is P.R. democratic? ’’ Does not the answer de- 
pend to some extent on the relationship of representative 
government to democracy? If the democracy is seriously 
misrepresented in the House of Commons, it may be said 
for all practical purposes not to exist. What is the position 
therefore in the present stage which has been reached by 
political England? Electioneering methods which were quite 
satisfactory under a two-party system have completely 
broken down under a three-party system. 

The prime necessity for enabling a democracy to func- 
tion is, I hold, that all the members composing the demo- 
cratic state should have an opportunity of casting their vote 
for a representative in the House of Commons; and that 
it is always unwholesome, and in some cases suicidal, for 
an elector to vote against instead of for a person or a party. 
The only effectual way of excluding from the House persons 
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or opinions to which he is opposed is by putting in those 
that he favours. An uncontested constituency must be re- 
garded as a sin against representative government, and there- 
fore against democracy. The weakness of the Liberal Party 
in the last two General Elections, to go no further back, has 
been the number of constituencies which have had to go un- 
fought. In those constituencies Liberal electors have had no 
opportunity of making their impression on the general mass 
of political opinion. One of the outstanding merits of P.R. 
to my mind is that it would at a blow wipe out all such 
conditions for the future, and in every area every citizen 
would be able to give voice to his convictions to whichever 
of the three parties he belonged. 

I do not share your belief that there is any ultimate possi- 
bility of a return to the two-party system ; and if, as you 
suggest, you are looking forward to a time when a party will 
arrive which combines the best of Liberal and Labour, and 
believe that the single-member constituency is the power to 
force this upon the Liberal and Labour Parties, I tremble to 
think what is to become of the Liberal Party in the mean- 
time while waiting for that very problematical future. We 
must remember that it is the Liberal Party only that is 
being hammered on both sides. 

You write in ‘‘ detachment from immediate political con- 
siderations.’’ That is really dangerous. It is obviously im- 
possible for me to do that, realizing how immensely impor- 
tant to Liberalism will be the results of the next General 
Election—so important indeed that every elector ought to 
have the opportunity of expressing an opinion. Under the 
present system he cannot do it. Under P.R. he would be 
able, and whatever the after difficulties might be this seems 
to me the position of major importance at the moment.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. FINNEMORE. 

Birmingham. 

November 7th, 1927. 


Sir,—Much of the argument that one reads ior and 
against proportional representation seems to rest upon the 
belief that the electorate is a body not merely of political 
animals in the Aristotelian sense, but of individuals each of 
whom is keenly interested in current issues and anxious to 
express his or her opinion by vote. It is quite obvious tha! 
this is not so; not only are there many electors who have 
actually to be conveyed in motor cars from their houses to 
the polling places, there is a substantial proportion of the 
whole electorate which under existing conditions is stirred 
into action by the hullabaloo of.an election and by nothing 
else. How large this proportion precisely is there are n° 
means of calculating, but under present conditions it is abl» 
to make its weight felt in a way that is out of all relation tu 
the intellectual contribution, so to speak, which it has to 
make towards the deciding of important questions. 

Now it seems plain that proportional representation musi 
involve the end of the ‘‘ entertainment ’’’ element in general 
elections. ‘‘ Landslides’’ will no longer be possible, anJ 
the result of coming elections will be more or less foresee- 
able, within limits. There will be much less stir and noise 
about election time ; in fact to the vacant mind elections will 
be dull affairs. Under these circumstances the unintelligent 
section of the electorate will probably lapse into indifference. 
Perhaps it would be well if they did so. 

It is when regard is had to the actual, rather than the 
theoretic aspects of our political life that one sees how proe- 
foundly proportional representation may affect the mentality 
of the electorate. Any argument, such as yours, for the 
retention of the present electoral system on a two-party 
basis seems to lay its emphasis upon the practical necessity 
of giving either one side or the other an effective majority in 
Parliament. That means the retention of the landslide as a 
possibility if not always an actuality ; and that, in turn. 
means the retention of the sound and fury, or what may be 
called the Eatanswill element, in our elections. That element 
plays too big a part in the practical operation of British 
politics to be ignored altogether in a discussion of propor- 
tional representation, that is if, as seems indicated, propor- 
tional representation must involve its disappearance.—- 
Yours, &c., 

W. M. ALEXANDER. 

Banchory, Scotland. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE VOTE 


Str,—You ask, ‘‘ Is P.R. democratic? ’’ The answer is 
in the negative. Democratic government stands for govern- 
ment by the majority, whilst minority representation is the 
god of the Proportional Representationists. 

Happily, P.R. as an electoral reform (?) is not practical 
politics at the present time. It is unwieldy and unworkable, 
and would involve a revolutionary redistribution of seats. 
It cannot be gainsaid that P.R. in any shape is peculiarly 
puzzling to the voters, and intensely intricate for the 
scrutineers. It will multiply candidates to a point which is 
calculated to drive electors frantic when poring over their 
ballot papers and marking their preferences. Then why 
waste powder and shot on P.R.? 

What we want before the next general election is a 
system by which every Member of Parliament will be elected 
by an absolute majority, and not merely by a relative one. 
Such a system can be obtained by adopting the alternative 
vote. No candidate ought to be declared elected as an M.P. 
who has not achieved an absolute majority of the votes polled 
at his election. 

The method of the Alternative Vote serves the same pur- 
pose as the Second Ballot. It saves the candidates and the 
voters the expense and turmoil of a further election, and it 
secures the return of each representative by an absolute 
majority.—Yours, &c., WILLIAM CLOUGH. 

The Shroggs, Steeton. 

November 7th, 1927. 


“THE PORTENT OF ‘BILL’ THOMPSON” 


S1r,—The antics of ‘‘ Big Bill ** Thompson provide such 
admirable and obvious copy that it is not surprising to fini 
journalists content with the goods the gods provide them. 
It is not enough, however, to laugh or sneer. Your article 
‘‘ The Portent of ‘ Bill’ Thompson ’’ does go further, in its 
analysis, than most British comments, stopping short, unfor- 
tunately, just when it begins to describe the real portent of 
which ‘* Bill’? Thompson is an advertisement. The mayor’s 
pre-election campaign and post-election performances are of 
no great moment to anyone outside Chicago. In America, a3 
in other lands, things are not always what they seem, an! 
the real interests behind the politics and politicians of 
Illinois, Cook County, and Chicago can only be guessed at. 
It may be hazarded, however, that those interests are less 
concerned with keeping King George out of Chicago than 
with having in office a mayor whose guardianship of 
Chicago’s property and franchises will not be excessively 
zealous. 

There is a sense in which ‘‘ Big Bill’’ is a portent, and 
not merely a blind. It cannot be too much insisted on that 
a great and increasing body of American opinion is pro 
foundly suspicious of Europe, of America’s war-time asso 
ciates, and, especially, of Great Britain. The Legion of 
Honour, the Rhodes Scholarships, the Sulgrave Institute, 
and the like are regarded as influences tending to sap the 
judgment, if not the patriotism of those subjected to them. 
The believers in a conspiracy to restore the United States to 
the British Crown may be neglected. Few Americans are 
fools, fewer still are lacking in national pride, and that pride 
forbids them to be afraid of King George. In one respect, 
however, they are very modest ; they regard themselves and 
their public men as simpletons in international affairs. An 
American diplomat or editor or professor is sure to he ‘* sold 
a gold brick ’’ when he deals with his opposite numbers from 
Whitehall, Fleet Street, or Oxford. This is an old belief, 
strengthened for the average American by an example on 
a colossal scale. The average American, or at least large 
numbers of average Americans, believe that they and their 
rulers were trapped into entering the late war. A propa- 
candist effort on a vast scale persuaded the professors, the 
journalists, the ‘‘ moulders of public opinion,”’ in the East at 
least, that the Allied cause was a crusade, that the Germans 
were devils incarnate resisted by Galahads, devoted to the 
saving of the world for democracy, public right, and private 
freedom. This view was only gradually adopted by the plain 
people, but, with the aid of the Germans, they were, 
ultimately, converted. A large and growing body of public 
opinion repents its conversion, resents having been deceived, 
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and regards the agents of its deception as untrustworthy 
guides. Holding these views, this section of the American 
people is prejudiced, irremediably, against the Furopean 
and American propagandists who seek to win the ear of the 
United States on the questions of the League of Nations, the 
World Court, war debts, naval disarmament, &c. Once 
before America listened to such pleadings and such pleaders; 
the result was a tragedy for America and the world. This 
belief helped to ruin Wilson, to nullify the adherence to the 
World Court, to make the American delegates at Geneva 
uncompromising. Americans who hold these views are 
determined to prove Lincoln right—all the people was fooled 
once. 

This belief is a permanent and increasingly important 
factor—British readers and writers should take note of it. 
Even during the war there were sceptics. When Admiral 
Benson told Admiral Sims not to let the British pull any 
wool over his eyes, he spoke for the heart of his countrymen. 
His words, not any of Wilson’s, deserve their place in the 
great roll of American slogans that begins with Patrick 
Henry’s.—Yours, &c., 

D. W. BROGAN. 
salliol College, Oxford. 
November 5th, 1927. 


WAR GUILT 


Srr,—Since, as you say, ‘‘ the German Government have 
decided to keep the war guilt question alive,’ it is useless to 
keep up the farce of pretending that it is dead, or the tragedy 
of endeavouring to bury it alive. The moral assassination of 
a people second to none in the arts and sciences of civiliza 
tion, a recognized leader in every sphere of European cul- 
ture, would be monstrous if it could be taken seriously, and 
is more likely to be disregarded on the ground that it is too 
ridiculous. There is not an individual among us who would 
take a libel of similar relative dimensions lying down, and 
why should it be expected of a nation? 

The connection between the stigma of German sole-guilt 
and reparations is obvious. The ‘‘ Hang-the-Kaiser,’’ ‘‘ Make 
the Germans pay,’’ ‘* Squeeze them till the pips squeak ”’ 
election formed a connection so vital that it could not be 
ignored at Versailles, where a treaty was framed which 
admittedly, in the words of one of the framers, was intended 
to be ‘‘ a continuation of the war.’’ Thus it came about that 
a nation which had laid down its arms on the strength of 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points was mulcted in damages so 
enormous that they could not be stated in figures, but were 
kept open so that her future resources, like her character, 
were put virtually in pawn till the end of time. The decree 
was plainly designed to make the punishment fit the crime ; 
and as the criminal, without evidence taken or witness pro- 
duced or defence allowed, had already been pronounced to 
be the only criminal in Europe, public opinion might be 
counted on to sustain the verdict. 

Furthermore. Though the basis of the treaty has 
crumbled away during the years that have elapsed, and it 
is no longer possible to maintain the theory of German sole- 
guilt, the wronged criminal is expected to hold to the declara- 
tion made under protest, ‘‘ I alone am responsible.*’ Could 
any nation of barbarians—not to say a nation which contri- 
buted nobly to the Renaissance and the Reformation—b2 
expected to abide by a declaration extorted by a spirituai 
torture not inferior to that by which the heretics of the Middle 
Ages were racked into self-condemnation to justify a punish- 
ment which had already been decided? 

Among the hundreds of books published during the last 
nine vears giving, inter alia, the lie to Article 231 of the 
Treaty, one need only peruse the calm, sane, and scholarly 
review of ‘* Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy ”’ by 
Dr. Gooch in order to accept his conclusion that the war was 
not brought about by any one sinner, but by ‘‘ the inter- 
national anarchy which they inherited and which they did 
little to abate.’”-—Yours, &c., 

WALTER WALSH. 

‘*Northam,’’ Atheneum Road, 

Whetstone, N.20. 

November 7th, 1927. 
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MORE “SAYINGS” OF JESUS 


BOUT ten years ago there was published in Paris 
A tee first part of a work bearing the rather formidable 

title—‘ Logia et Agrapha Domini Jesu apud 
Moslemicos Scriptores, asceticos presertim, usitata.’’* Jt 
was by the Professor of Arabic in Madrid University, 
Michaél Asin et Palacios, and was the largest collection up 
till then of passages (103 in all) from early Muhammadan 
writings purporting to quote words of Jesus Christ. 

That there were such passages to be culled from such 
writings had been known for a considerable period. A few 
had been noticed by lovers of quaint lore as far back as 
1644, and one at least had become quite familiar—the story 
of the dead dog, scorned by all beholders, to the whiteness 
of whose teeth Jesus called attention. A collection of 
seventy-seven passages was published serially by Professor 
D. S. Margoliouth, of Oxford, in the Expository Times 
during 1893-4, and reproduced in part in Hastings’ ‘* Dic. 
tionary of the Bible,’’ extra volume, pp. 350-352. 

The passages in Asin’s first volume were all drawn 
from a work called ‘“‘ The Revival of the Religious 
Sciences,’’? by Al Ghazzali, a mystical writer of Islam, who 
lived in the eleventh century but drew upon much older 
sources ; most of those cited by Margoliouth were included. 
He has now just published a second volume, which contains 
180 passages from other Muhammadan books, very few of 
which have been previously noticed.+ As in the earlier 
part, the passages are given in Arabic and Latin, with 
notes in the latter language on any points of interest, 
especially regarding the source or transmission of the story 
or saying. 

Amongst these new passages are quite a number of 
legendary tales of the grotesque sort, Jesus raising a man 
from the dead, for example, who appears with red-hot 
shoes; when asked why he is thus shod, he replies that 
once he had passed by a wounded man and not helped him. 
The devil appears occasionally, in one instance carrying a 
honeycomb and a handful of ashes—to fit the traducer for 
his work, and to disfigure the bereaved so that they are 
hated. Some of these tales have parallels in the apocryphal 
gospels—the familiar story of Jesus as a boy instructing his 
teacher, for example; others are found in the “ lives ” of 
various saints. 

Many of the other passages are evidently loose quota- 
tions from the Gospels or else show clear signs of dependence 
upon them. A few of these may be given here :— 

‘*T am the beginning of life and the way of truth. 
He who has known me and afterwards dies, shall indeed 
not die but live.” 

‘* He shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven who 
has not been twice born.” 

‘* This is a token of the grace which a faithful man 
acquires before God, that he says to a mountain, Move, 
and it moves.”’ 

‘*A prophet does not lose the honour due to him 
except in his own country.” 

““O son of Adam, as you forgive so shall it be for- 
given to you. Why then do you hope to be forgiven by 
God if you will not forgive your own slaves? ” 

Sometimes the dependence is less close, but it may be 
regarded as practically certain that we have paraphrases 
of Gospel texts, or imaginative elaborations sprung from 
meditation upon them :— 

‘* What profits it the blind if he carries a lamp which 
lightens others? What profits it a dark house, if there 
is a lamp upon its roof? What profit is it to you if you 
speak with wisdom, but do not act with wisdom? ” 

‘* The world is the devil’s field, and worldly people 
are his husbandmen.”’ 

**O companies of teachers! who thus sit down on 








** Patrolozia Orientalis,” XTIT., 3. 
+ Patrologia Orientalis,” XIX., 4. 
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the road to the future life ; neither shall you yourselves, 
advancing along the road, reach that goal, nor will you 
allow others, passing you by, to make headway! But 
woe to that man who shall be ruined by you! ” 

Readers may like to link these up with Gospel passages 
themselves. It should perhaps just be made clear that all 
the sayings quoted here are either explicitly ascribed to 
Jesus or else referred generally to ‘‘ the Gospel,’’ various 
formule being employed, such as: ‘* Jesus, Son of Mary, 
whom God preserve, said » or ** The Messiah said 
—.,”? or ** In the Gospel it is written 

We come now to passages which show complete inde- 
pendence of the Gospels, and the question naturally arises 
whether it is conceivable that they preserve any authentic 
sayings of Jesus. It may be stated at once that the possi- 
bility is a remote one. The fertility of imagination amongst 
the early Muhammadan writers was extraordinary, and 
their writings contain innumerable traditions regarding 
their Prophet, a small percentage only of which can be 
deemed genuine. It is not surprising then that they allowed 
their imaginations to play around the figure of Jesus also, 
whom, of course, they regarded as one of the greatest of 
teachers. At the same time, the possibility cannot be alto- 
gether ruled out that some of the remote little communities 
of Christians in Arabia—from which a great influx into 
Islam took place—may here and there have retained a 
reminiscence of the teaching of Jesus handed down orally 

through many generations. 

Professor Asin seems to speak too confidently on this 
point. ‘*‘ Without doubt the ‘ Logia’ ascribed to Jesus 
by Muslim writers are connected with a settled Christian 
tradition among the Oriental churches, orthodox or 
heterodox, before the seventh century a.D. Now I do not 
say that this tradition is entirely free from error; indeed it 
has been corrupted by the traditionists; yet not intention- 
ally, but rather from the accidents inseparable from all 
oral tradition. The simple choice of words, the ingenuous 
character of the narrative, full as it is of anachronisms, 
both as to time and place, point to the vehicle of trans- 
mission being not written but oral tradition handed on in 
the first place by the common people before it was recorded 
by theologians.”= But if this is an extreme view, the truth 
probably lies somewhere between it and the opposite 
extreme of denying in toto the connection of this material 
with primitive tradition. 

Amongst the best of the new sayings are these :— 

‘“ Regard sanctuaries as dwellings, and dwellings as 
inns. Eat wild herbs, drink pure water, and thus 
escape untainted from the things of this world.”’ 

‘*Do not repay an unjust man with injury, for so 
will perish the reward which you may have earned from 
your Lord.”’ 

‘He who sows malice will reap repentance.”’ 

*“ Revere God in the secrecy of your heart as you 
revere him in public.” 

‘““O company of apostles, how many lamps the wind 
blows out, how many servants of God does vanity 
corrupt! ” 

““O son of Adam, remember me when you are angry 
and I too will remember you when I am angry. Be con- 


tent also with my help, for my help is better for you than 
the help you give your own soul.” 








Where the tradition takes the form of conversation it is, 
of course, less likely that any genuine elements are included, 
but the following are certainly interesting and in the 
Christian spirit :— 


‘* Meeting a man Jesus asked him what he was doing, 
and he answered, I am giving myself to the worship of 
God. Jesus said, But who ministers to you? He replied, 
My brother. And Jesus said, Then he is in truth more 
devoted to the worship of God than are you.”’ 

‘Passing near a crowd of the children of Israel, 
who were lamenting, the Messiah asked them, What 
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makes you lament thus? They replied, Our sins. He 
said, Leave them and they will be remitted.” 

One other passage may be quoted, because of the way 
»? is introduced :— 

‘‘From a book of ‘ Interpretations’ for ‘ Biogra- 
phies ’) we learn that Jesus said, In friendly wise have 
intercourse with men, so that while you live they may 
ardently desire you but when you die they may bitterly 
mourn you.”’ 


Is it possible that the work quoted was Papias’ ‘* Exposi- 
tions *?? It is an attractive hypothesis—for in that case 
others of these agrapha might also have derived originally 
from there—but, of course, the evidence js too slight for 
it to be more than a guess. 


Finally, it may be mentioned that if cautious scholar- 


ship forbids us to think that any actual words of Jesus 
have been preserved in these passages, they may still have 


a kind of spiritual authenticity. The ascetic circles of 
Christians out of which they seem to have come in part 
into Islam may not improbably have retained a general 
reminiscence of the Master’s unworldliness. Current inter- 
pretations of Jesus unduly minimize the ascetic element in 
his teaching, and this ancient impression of him that has 
come to us via Islam may help to correct the balance. 
These *‘ sayings,’”? then, probably have some significance 
if no historical value, and are certainly well worth noting. 
Roperic DUNKERLEY. 


JINGOSHIRE 


N the present united state of our kingdom the clichés of 

county patriotism have become harmless shibboleths 

which in the words of the old theatrical advertisements 
give ‘* pleasure to all and offence to none.”? This useful 
thought was excited by a remark of my landlord’s, ‘* You 
call it,’’ he said, ‘* silly Bucks ’’—a thing I should not 
have dreamt of doing—‘‘but Buckinghamshire men will 
not be driven.”? ‘* A Buckinghamshire man,’ he added, 
“ will do anything for anybody, but he will not be forced 
to it. Even in the Army ” (and this seemed to me a boast 
beyond all belief) ‘* they could not be driven.” 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe with a finality 
that ended the conversation. I could have added flowers 
to the argument by saying that I knew some miserable men 
of Surrey who could be driven mercilessly, or Sussex men 
who would not do anything for anybody, or, by permuta- 
tion, men of Rutland who, though obliging enough fellows, 
still could be driven to their tasks. I said none of these 
things. I did what any sensible person would have done 
in the circumstances, I accepted his statement. 

Then came the thought, seductive enough in itself, 
that perhaps there is in this free air of the Chilterns some- 
thing which induces an unusual sense of independence, 
wedded to an unusual neighbourliness. I remembered the 
names of the villages around us: Penn, Hampden—I 
thought of Chequers a mile or so away, with its great 
Cromwellian tradition, of that monument to fearless 
thought, Old Jordans, within walking distance. In an hour 
or so I could be trespassing on the lawns of Runnymede. 
Could there be some peculiar sense of liberty lingering in 
these parts and finding its expression in my landlord’s boast 
which, being interpreted, seemed to mean that he was 
ready enough to serve his beer if asked for it in the ordinary 
way, but that nothing could exceed the doggedness of his 
refusal if told to jolly well go and fetch it? 

The brief fancy disappeared, but what was the use of 
telling him, this native of the slopes, that the men of 
Bucks are driven as much and as little as the men of other 
counties, driven to prison for their crimes, to their purses 
for their taxes, to their labour for a living? The simple 
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faith that his county had this special quality comforted 
him. It was something, he told me, that he had always 
said and something he always would say—and when men 


like my landlord say they ‘* always say ’’ something you 


may be sure that they regard it as a good thing, contro- 
versial yet incontrovertible, soothing to the vanity as a 
piece of original thinking, impressive to themselves each 
time they repeat it, as they expect it to be to their hearers. 
The more simple statements of belief are never prefaced 
in this manner. One never hears, for instance : ‘‘ I believe 
in God, that’s what I always say.”’ 

But this harmless pride of county is not confined to 
roadside inns. It flourishes principally at the dinners of 
County Associations where the most ludicrous claims to 
special virtues and characteristics are made by the speakers, 
which by inference make all their neighbours vile. When 
my friend T. M. P. fulfils his ambition of founding the 
Society of Middlesex men in London I have no doubt 
that we shall be invited to the belief that the boundary 
line between Acton and Hammersmith marks a declension 
in patriotism, in sturdiness of opinion, in common honesty, 
in hospitality, and even in physical courage. Then will 
the rafters ring with the songs of Middlesex—and in the 
morning there will be nothing left to it but a subscription 
to a local hospital and a few aching heads. 

For the truth is it is as empty a business as a child’s 
defence of Tom Tiddler’s Ground. Have I not heard, it 
may be asked, of County Regiments, of County Cricket 
Clubs. Where would these be without county patriots? 
Is there not such a thing as a County Council in which 
their workaday enthusiasm should be enshrined? That is 
just the point. Granted the Regiment and the Cricket 
Club, do these boasters at their gatherings ever offer praise 
for their steam-rollers, their manure carts, their building 
schemes? Not a bit of it. They claim a whole collection 
of commonplace virtues possessed by any decent living 
Eskimo and parade them as exceptional to themselves. 

Once during the war I was attached to a Border regi- 
ment, and at our annual dinner a very old General, bowed 
down by his decorations, would rise to propose the health 
of the Regiment. We heard little of his speech, but in 
his peroration he would bring his frail fist clattering down 
among the dessert plates and scream, “‘ What I always 
say is, gentlemen, once a Borderer always a Borderer.” 
Fifty per cent. of us, I imagine, had never seen the Border 
in question, another 25 per cent. were assimilated Cockneys, 
and none of us, I am sure, quite knew what he meant, but 
we used to rise to a man and cheer the old chap to the 
echo—bidding defiance to the hordes which might threaten 
us on both sides. 

There is no end to this kind of vapouring, and the best 
that can be said about it is that it does nobody any harm. 
Among nations it is happily falling rapidly into disuse, 
amongst counties it is as strong as ever. It is not dignified 
by the energies of real rivalry, rivalries such as those be- 
tween fire brigades or bands or football teams. This is 
another subject, though one cannot forbear to contemplate 
the picture of two Welsh choirs disputing their respective 
merits after an Eisteddfod. I am told that on one occa- 
sion the argument was settled in these terms: “‘ I grant 
you, men of Pontypridd, that you were superior in ‘ Come 
all ye with Torches ! ’—but we men from Llanelly knocked 
hell out of you in * Glory to God in the Highest.’ ’? Here 
at least is a subject worthy of argument, a claim worth 
sustaining—and if any County jingoes made use of as good 
a one no one could have any objection. If a Glamorgan- 
shire man were to say, ‘* We sing better in Glamorgan than 
you do in Essex,” no one could gainsay him, but to sing 


of ** Cardiff the home of the free,’ is just about as sensible 
as singing of ** Saffron Walden the home of the serf.”’ 





But it really does not matter. I like to think of my 
landlord stoutly maintaining the liberties of the Chilterns, 
Economists would say that he would be better employed 
studying how his rates were spent; that Devonshire men, 
instead of singing quite so much about the rich red loam 
from the plough, should be saving their shillings to buy 
motor tractors. But it is a hard world that has no wisions, 
and perhaps it is of no great consequence that those we 
have should be built on baseless fabrics. 

J. B.S. B. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


T is supposed to be a sign of “ spirit ’’ in highminded 

theatre managers to produce the worst plays by the 

greatest writers, a delusion which has induced the Cen- 
tury Theatre to put on Ibsen’s ** Lady Inger of Ostrat.”’ If 
we were saturated with performances of Ibsen’s plays such 
a performance of this might have some slight interest as a 
novelty; but considering that we hardly ever have an 
opportunity of seeing them, such performances as ‘‘ Lady 
Inger ”? appear a mere misdirection of energy. It would 
be foolish to revive the ‘*‘ Comedy of Errors ” if Shake- 
speare was, theatrically speaking, an almost unknown 
author. ‘* Lady Inger ”’ is a distressing example of Ibsen’s 
earliest manner, when he was presumably dominated by 
Victor Hugo. Apparently (and this is most surprising), in 
his early days he lacked even that “‘ sense of the stage ” of 
which he was, later, to show a mastery unequalled in the 
history of the drama. The play may indeed possess, in the 
original, some measure of literary beauty, but, if so, this 
was completely buried under the Wardour Street farrago of 
Archer’s translation. I could never have thought an Ibsen 
play could be so boring. Let us hope that the Lena Ash- 
well Players will quickly return to the cycle of real Ibsen 
plays. 

* * * 

Mr. John van Druten is by way of being the theatre’s 
latest infant prodigy, and as such he is open to criticism 
from a different standpoint from most of his fellow 
dramatists. One’s natural desire to encourage a new and 
promising author is, however, rather mitigated by the fact 
that although ‘* Chance Acquaintance ”’ (Criterion Theatre) 
is his first play to be publicly performed in London, he 
arrives with a ready-made reputation derived from the ban 
which the Lord Chamberlain has seen fit to place on his 
previous play ‘* Young Woodley ” and from that play’s 
enormous success in America. Were this otherwise one 
would forgive much of the immaturity of ‘‘ Chance Acquain- 
tance,’? and hold out high hopes for its author’s career, 
but as it is one feels that one is not dealing with a novice, 
and must apply a sterner standard of judgment. This 
** comedy of youth ” has a good story, but the story is not 
well told. There are expanses of dialogue which lead no- 
where and which contain squibs that do not go off. There 
is no building up, no continuity of action. The characters 
come to life now and then, but are soon drowned in a sea 
of farcical cireumlocution. The theme of the play pro- 
vides opportunity for a study of modern manners, but the 
treatment produces only bad manners. However, all this 
was true of Mr. Noel Coward’s early work, so Mr. van 
Druten has every incentive to persevere. The production 
lays too much stress on the farcical note, and although this 
results in some amusing performances from such skilled 
farceurs as Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith, Miss May Agate, and 
Miss Una O’Connor (whose faint in Act III. is positively 
memorable), the theme, as expounded by its chance 
acquaintances, its ** fanatics,’’ is given too little promin- 
ence, the more so as these parts alone are played in the 
vein of comedy. 

* ” 

Having been disappointed with one new dramatist, 
it is all the more pleasant to be able to extol another. Miss 
Audrey Lucas, with presumably not more literary experi- 
ence than Mr. van Druten, displays in ‘* The Peaceful 
Thief,”” produced last Sunday at the Arts Theatre Club, a 
mastery of the art of writing comedy which is almost un- 
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camy. The play has its faults, but unlike those of 
“ Chance Acquaintance,’’ they are not basic faults. Some 
of the exits and entrances are inadequately accounted for, 
a character whose presence is an essential part of the situa- 
tion of the moment is kept hidden behind a curtain for so 
long that one is allowed to forget that he is there, a purely 
utilitarian scene with a policeman is tautologous and un- 
necessarily prolonged—all these are trivial matters which 
could easily be put right, and no doubt will be if the play 
js put on for a run, as it richly deserves. The characters 
live, they talk as people do talk, and their relationships to 
one another are the relationships of human beings. One 
feels that no story could have been told about them but 
the one Miss Lucas has told, that they are doing and saying 
things which they must inevitably have done and said. The 
witty lines, of which there are plenty, are always indigenous 
to the situation, and are always phrased as their speaker 
would have phrased them. Excellent performances were 
given by, among others, Miss Molly Kerr, who also pro- 
duced, Mr. James Whale, Miss Milly Sim, and, above all, 
by the ubiquitous Mr. Clarke-Smith, whose part was an 
almost embarrassingly recognizable caricature of a leading 
dramatic critic. 
* * * 

It is as absurd as it is unfair to come to the discussion 
of musical comedy with a professed antipathy to the form. 
Despite its incongruities, its often tedious repetitions, its 
well-worn conventions, it does survive and does flourish 
however much some of us may wish it dead. Therefore it 
must be judged patiently by its own standards. Is it laugh- 
able, is its music tuneful, has it a sufficient thread cf in- 
terest in its story to hold the attention for two hours? 
“ The Girl from Cooks ” at the Gaiety (the English version 
of which is made by R. H. Burnside and Greatrex New- 
man) can be said to fulfil these requisites. It is not out- 
standing in merit either in its book or in its music, but it 
is good passable entertainment which should appeal to 
our jeunesse dorée after their evening meal. It is supported 
by four first-rate comedians, Mr. W. H. Berry, Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger, Mr. Billy Leonard, and Mr. Edmund Gwenn. 
This prodigality of talent seems at times wasted, and is 
not balanced by any equal authority on the feminine side. 
Miss Eva Sternroyd sings prettily, but she has not yet got 
the range of a large theatre. .The music is little more than 
competent for its purpose, but we have learnt that in 
this type of entertainment one or two good tunes are all 
that are demanded by the audience—and ‘* The Girl from 
Cooks *? may be granted these. Another possible engage- 
ment for the young during their Christmas holidays. 

* * * 


Mr. Roger Fry has been delivering at the Mortimer 
Hall three lectures on Cézanne, in the course of which-almost 
the complete work of the master appeared before the on- 
looker on the slides. Mr. Fry, who has filled the whole of 
the Queen’s Hall, an almost unique feat for a non-political 
lecturer, again displayed an amazing virtuosity. As a pre- 
lude to the subject itself, we were treated to a fascinating 
description of painting as Cézanne found it on coming to 
Paris in 1863, and to a most stimulating analysis of the 
Tomantic movement as a whole. Mr. Fry’s view of the 
achievement of Cézanne is known to all interested in modern 
esthetics. In these lectures, he seemed convincingly to 
prove his point. One would have thought that Mr. Fry’s 
combined qualities as critic and historian must be well-nigh 
unique: it is therefore all the more gratifying to know 
that England is rich enough in art-scholarship to permit 
Oxford University safely to dispense with his services as 
Slade Professor. 

* * * 

_ The second exhibition of the London Artists’ Associa- 
tion has opened at the Leicester Galleries and presents, as 
awhole, a very good appearance. A number of new mem- 
bers have been elected to the original group—Mr. Edward 
Wolfe, Mr. Paul Nash, Mr. William Roberts, Mr. Douglas 
Davidson, and Mr. Sydney Sheppard. Mr. Duncan Grant 
shows nine pictures: his landscape “‘ Priest’s House ”’ is 
extremely beautiful, his flower-pieces are charming, his 
Italian Girl” is a fine study, and his ‘* Mother and 
Child,” unquestionably far ahead of any of the other pic- 
tures here, is a noble work, full of dignity and feeling, 
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admirably planned and exquisite in colour. Mr. F. J. 
Porter is well represented by his ‘* Nude ”’ and by two or 
three good landscapes; Mr. Frank Dobson by two new 
pieces of sculpture, a torso in bronze, and a figure in terra- 
cotta; Mr. Keith Haynes’s style has matured and his paint- 
ing has very much improved by the addition of a certain 
sureness of touch to his sensitiveness to colour and balance. 
Mrs. Vanessa Bell shows a good portrait, ‘‘ Woman with 
Scarf,’ a landscape, some flower-pieces and still lifes, among 
which ** Apples and a Glass of Wine ”’ is especially suc- 
cessful. Among the new members Mr. William Roberts is 
a good designer and, in his own manner, a good draughts- 
man, but his pictures are sadly lacking in, variety. Mr. 
Douglas Davidson is a painter of wider interests who 
grapples with any problem that presents itself, and his 
paintings show great promise. 
* * * 


** The Way of All Flesh ”’ (it has nothing te do with 
Samuel Butler), which is now showing at the Plaza Theatre, 
is the first film in which the German screen actor Emil 
Jannings has appeared since signing a contract to act in 
America. Herr Jannings is probably the best emotional 
film actor of the present day, and in this story his American 
producer has evidently been determined to exploit his 
powers to the utmost in every direction: the result is a 
bad story, replete with all the old film dodges for bringing 
lumps to throats and hot tears to eyes, but in spite of it 
Herr Jannings manages to retain his dignity and to be at 
times extremely moving. The scenes of family life at the 
beginning of the film, where the German-American bank 
clerk is shown in domestic bliss with his wife and six small 
children, are very charmingly handled; but the bank clerk 
is sent off to Chicago on a confidential mission with a 
pocket-book full of valuable bonds, and trouble begins. 
There is the inevitable siren who leads him astray, makes 
him cut off his beard, and lands him among crooks. He is 
robbed of his bonds by the siren and attacked by one of 
the gang; his assailant is killed by a passing train. The 
body is identified as the bank clerk’s, but the latter dare 
not go back home on account of his disgrace, and begins a 
life of vagrancy. He attends a concert at which his son, 
now a violinist, plays a song taught him by his father, and 
finally, as a very old man, returns to peep through the 
window of his old home one snowy Christmas night. 

, * * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, November 12th.— 
Orchestral Concert for Children, Central Hall, West- 
minster, 11. 
Sunday, November 13th.— 
Mr. T. Edmund Harvey on “ Worship,’’ Friends’ 
House, 6.30. 
Repertory Players in *‘ The Dark Room,” by Mr. 
Robertson Hare and Mr. Sydney Lynn, at the Strand. 
Monday, November 14th.— 
Else D’Heureuse, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3.15. 
‘© The Big Drum,”’ at the Adelphi. 
** The Dark River,”’ at the ** Q.”’ 
Tuesday, November 15th.— 
** The Squall,’’ by Miss Jean Bart, at the Globe. 
** The Way of the World,’? at Wyndhams. 
Wilhelm Backhaus, Pianoforte Recital, A®olian Hall, 
8.15. 
Mr. Tarini Sinha on *‘ Some Aspects of the Social 
Problems in India To-day,’”’ King’s College, Campden 
Hill, 6. 
Wednesday, November 16th.— 
Mr. Sidney Webb on ‘* Why Democracy to be Real 
must be Multiform,’? Kingsway Hall, 8.30. 
‘Mr. Prohack,” by Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. 
Edward Knoblock, Court Theatre. 
Mischa Elman, Violin Recital, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Suggia, Recital of Old Music, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Mr. G. K. Adams on “‘ The Pictures in the National 
Portrait Gallery,’? Fulham Central Library, 8. 
Thursday, November 17th.— 
Viscountess Rhondda, Miss Ada Moore, Miss Winifred 
Holtby, and Miss Eleanor Japp, Six Point Group, 
General Meeting, 5.30. 
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Friday, November 18th.— 
Brabazon-Lowther, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 9. 
** Sir Thomas More,’? by Mrs. Ruth Bray, Rudolf 
Steiner Hall. 
OmIcRON. 





DARTMOOR’S RIVER 


Wuere the heather rustles 
And the gorse is blazing, 

Runs a tumbling river 

Through the valleys chasing. 
Leaping granite boulders, 

Grey in peaty water, 

Flinging spray-gay rainbows 

As the sunshine caught her. 
There are pools where salmon 
And brown trout are hiding; 
There are silver rapids 

At a dull world chiding; 

There are sleepy ripples 

Past the moss banks gliding. . . . 

























Rushing from the moorland 
Then to deep green meadows, 
Where the old gnarl’d oak trees 
Cast their sombre shadows. 
There are tiny beaches 
Which the pebbles litter ; 
There are still calm reaches 
Where the swallows flitter; 
There are sun-kissed shallows 
Where the minnows glitter. .. . 
Down to where they’re waiting, 
Waves that stand and quiver 
Boom and crash to meet her, 
Runs that happy river. 

A. R. U. 








THEATRES.—continued from opposite column. 





ROYALTY. NIGHTLY, 8.49. 
“THE CROOKED BILLET.” 


Leon Quartermaine, Mercia Swinburne, 


(Ger. 2690.) 


Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
By DION TITHERADGE. 

















3arbara Gott, C. V. France. 





SHAFTESBURY. err. 6666. 


** THE 


A New Comedy by 


Evgs., 8.30. 


HIGH ROAD.” 
FREDERICK LONSDALE. 


Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.50. 





ST. MARTIN’S,. Gerr. 5416. Evgs., 8.30 sharp. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 


“THE SILVER CORD.” 
LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. 


By SIDNEY HOWARD. 
CLAIRE EAMES. 





STRAND (Ger. 


3830.) EVENINGS, 8.20. 
ANMER HALL presents 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


A Play in 3 Acts by G. 
SONG "’). 


Mats., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


MARTINEZ SIERRA (Author of “THE CRADLE 
English Version by HELEN & HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER. 









WYNDHAM’S (Regent 3023.) EVENINGS, 8.30. Mat., Sat., 2.30. 
EDITH EVANS in “‘ THE LADY IN LAW.” 
TUESDAY NEXT at 8 ‘“‘ THE WAY OF THE WORLD.” 
EVANS. GODFREY TEARLE. 











BDITH 








CINEMAS. 


CAPITOL, Haymarket, S.W. 


Commencing Sunday Next, November 13th 





Continuous DAILY, 1 to ll. SUNS., 6 to 11. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN'’S Greatest Comedy, 
““ SHOULDER ARMS.” 
Also ‘“ TRAPPED BY THE POLICE.” 
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ALDWYCH. 
Nightly at 8.15, 


(Gerrard 3929.) 
Matinees, Wednesday and Friday, at 2.30 
“ THARK.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, RALPH LYNN. 








AMBASSADORS. (Ger. 4460.) EVENINGS, 8.40. MAT., TUES. & FRL,, 2.8, 
OWEN NARES i2 “THE FANATICS.” 
Miles Malleson’s ‘‘ OUTSPOKEN” Play. 
LEON M. LION’S PRODUCTION. 
COURT, ‘Sloane square. NIGHTLY at 8.50. Mat., To-day, Sat., 2.4, 


SATURDAY, NOV. 12th, LAST PERFORMANCES OF ‘‘ PAUL JI.” 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16th, at 8 
(Subsequently at 8.30.) 
*““MR. PROHACK.”’ 


A New Play by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock (Komisarjevsky Prodn.) 


Sat., 2.30, 


First Matinee, Saturday, November 19th. 





CRITERION (Ger. 3844.) 


“CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE.” 
A COMEDY OF YOUTH, by 


Evgs., 8.40. Mats., Tues., 


John van Druten. 









DRURY LANE. 


“THE DESERT SONG.” 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. 


EVGS., 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.3, 
A New Musical Play. 


GENE GERRARD. 





Gerrard 043. 

MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2%, 
MADGE TITHERADGE in 

‘““HOME CHAT.” 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 
NIGHTLY AT 3.40. 


By Noel Coward, 





FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1M. 
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“HIT THE DECK.” 


IVY TRESMAND. 
SYDNEY HOWARD. 


HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


ALICE MORLEY. 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 








KINGSWAY. (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly. 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2%. 
JEAN CADELL in 
“* MARIGOLD.” 

LYRIC Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. EVERY EVENING at & 
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The OLD VIC COMPANY with SYBIL THORNDIKE in 
“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 


NEW 4466.) “THE BELOVED VAGABOND.” 
LILIAN DAVIES, FREDERICK RANALOW, NELLIE BRIERCLIFFE. 
EVENINGS at 8.15. MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, 2%. 


THE MANDERSON GIRLS 


by BERTHA N. GRAHAM 
NIGHTLY AT 8.30. PLAYROOM SIX 


Saturday at 2.30. 
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“ RUGGER ” 


By W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. P. MARSHALL. 


With Illustrations from Drawings by F. G. Moorsom, Cartoons by ‘‘ Mzt.,’’ of the Evening Standard, and from Photographs. 


8vo. 


15s. net. 


“Thoroughness and knowledge are characteristics of the book.’’—Evening News. 


“What ‘ Rugger’ enthusiast could ask for more than this?” 


— Westminster Gazette. 





HUNTING AND STALKING THE DEER | 


The Pursuit of Red. Fallow and Roe Deer in Fngland and Scotland. 
By LIONEL EDWARDS, R.C.A., and HAROLD FRANK WALLACE. 


With 8 Plates in Colours, and numerous IIlustrations in Black and White by the Authors. Demy 4to. 63s. net. 
“This is a beautiful book, beautifully produced, which to those who have ever hunted the deer on horseback or on foot should 


become a cherished possession.”—New Statesman. 





A New Book by the Author of “THE CABALA. 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 


Large Crown 8vo. 


By THORNTON NIVEN WILDER. 6s. net. 








JUNGLE JOHN 
A Book of th» Bia Game Jungles. 
3y JOHN BUDDEN. 
With Illustrations by Major-Generat H. J. P. Browne, 
c.B. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
“It would be hard to find any book which is more likely to 
be ceitain of a welcome by a boy than ‘Jungle John.’” 
—The Field. 
THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUR BUOK 
Edited by STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. 
With contributions by WaLTeR DE LA Mare, EpWaArRpD 
Lear, A. A. Mitne, Rose Fyremanx, Erranor Farjeon, 
&c. Illustrations by H. R. Mitiar, CHartes BUuCcHEL, 
Joyce MERCER, ANNE ANDERSON, &c. 4to. 6s. net. 


MORE ETON FABLES 
By the Rev. CYRIL ALINGTON, D.D., Headmaster 


of Eton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 








| 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD SAVE 
THE WORLD 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 


12mo. Paper Covers, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF HISTOR: 
An [nauzural Lecture delivered at Cambridge, October 
26, 1927. 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 








A New Volume of Essays by 
THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
THE CHURCH iN THE WORiD 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





Stort s by Barry Pain 
STORIES BARRY TOL!) ME 
Recorded by his daughter, EVA PAIN 
(Mrs. T. L. Eckersley). 
With 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour by Mrs. BERNARD 
Darwin. F’cap 4to. 6s. net. 





T «cree New Nove s, 7s. 6d. net each 
GILL AND THE OTHERS 
By MURIEL HERD. 


OLDHAM 
By CATHERINE VERSCHOYLE. 


“An original and promising first novel.”—Daily News. 
THE BRIGHT THRESHOLD 

By JANET RAMSAY. 
TWENTIETFH-CENTURY ESSAYS 


AND ADDRESSES 
Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THe RUBAIYAT OF KRAM RERK 
By Admiral MARK KERR, R.N. 


Crown 16mo. 








Paper Covers. 2s. net. 








INDIA BY AIR 
By the Right Hon. Sir SAMUEL HOARE, Bt., M.P., 
Secretary of State for Air. 
With an Introduction by Lapy Maupe Hoare. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
“The air’s best descriptive writer is its present Secretary of 
State.”’—Morning Post. 


““Will rank as a valuable addition to the literature of the 
romance of the air.”—Duaily Telegraph. 


A New Zealander’s Adventure 

By ALAN MULGAN. 

With a Prefatory Note by J. C. Squire and Five Wood- 

cuts by Crare Leicuton. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Of atl books of England this has most winsomely captured 
the poetry that lies about the English woodland. ... To those 
who would see their country anew, and interpret the magic of its 
landscape, ‘Home’ is the very book.”—John o’ London’s Weekly. 


THE PSYCHO OGY © F MURDER 
A Study in Crimins! Psycho ogy 
By ANDREAS BJERRE, Doctor of Laws. 8vo. gs. net. 


“A sane, clear-sighted book, which really delves down to the 
springs of human conduct.”—The Spectator. 
i 











THE VISION 


or Inferao, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, of Dante 


Aligheri 
Rendered into English by DAVID JAMES MACKENZIE, 
Advocate, F.S.A., Scot. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





THE ETHICAL BASIS OF REALITY 
By the Rev. E. E. THOMAS, M.A., D.Litt., late Fellow 
of the University of Wales. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH PUBLI- HOUSE AS IT Is. 
By ERNEST SELLEY. 8vo. 5s. net. 


AN AFRICA FOR AFRICANS 
A plea on behalf of Territorial Segregation Areas and of 
their Freedom in a South African Colony. 
By ARTHUR S. CRIPPS, M.A. 
With a Preface by Puitip H. Kerr, C.H., Secretary of 
the Rhodes Trust. With Map. 8vo. gs. net. 














THE SEGiINN.NGS OF ORGArI-ED 
AIk POWER 
A Historical Study 


3y J. M. SPAIGHT. 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 

“The book is peculiarly interesting because it is not a 
history of air warfare, but is that rare thing an attempt to 
analyse historically the reasons for this country’s superior 
position at the end of the war.”—Morning Post. 


INDIA AND THE WFST 
By FRANCIS S. MARVIN, F.R.Hist.S. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE COMMON 
Translated by LEONARD A. LYALL and KING 
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A work on Confucian Philosophy. 
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4 , Y HEN Charles Greville in June, 1818, began to keep 
a diary or ** Journal,’’ as he preferred to call it, 
because ** having frequent opportunities of mixing 

in the society of celebrated men, some particulars about 

them might be interesting hereafter,’’ he could have had 
no idea of the many volumes he was destined to fill and 
of the many scandals those volumes would give rise to. 

When he made his last entry in November, 1860, he knew 

what lay behind him and he must have had a pretty clear 

notion of what, after his death, lay before him. Luckily 
for him his worst forebodings would never have led him 
to imagine that he would be edited by Mr. Philip Whitwell 

Wilson. No man who lives in the innermost circle of the 

Court, politics, and ‘“* high society,’”? can with impunity 

keep so detailed and truthful a diary as Greville did, unless 

he carries it with him into oblivion. Greville apparently 
never entertained any such idea; he intended that his diary 
should be published. And published it was by his friend 
and literary executor, Henry Reeve, in eight volumes, in 
the years 1874, 1885, and 1887, to the scandal of Queen 
Victoria and many other worthy people. 


* * * 


But Reeve did not publish a complete Greville. 
** Delicacy and caution,’”’? he wrote, *‘ which ought to be 
observed in recording the language and the actions of 
eminent persons, some of whom are still alive, appear to 
me to prescribe the omission, at the present time, of some 
passages that may more fitly be published hereafter.”” But 
the omitted passages have never hitherto been published. 
The original MS. was deposited in‘the British Museum, 
and there Authority has sat upon it, apparently because of 
the displeasure which the eight published volumes caused 
in high places. The book which has caused so much con- 
troversy during the last two weeks, “‘ The Greville Diary,” 
edited by Philip Whitwell Wilson, two volumes (Heine- 
mann, 36s.), purports to publish for the first time the pas- 
sages which were withheld from publication. The publisher, 
who is responsible for the publication in this country, in a 
statement issued to the Press this week, remarks: ** We 
regard this as an historical document and of considerable 
public interest.”” No one could possibly have guessed that 
fact from the way in which the book has been edited. I 
know of no document of historical importance and public 
interest that has been so badly edited. There is not a 
word said about the origin or authenticity of the material, 
whether Mr. Wilson has got it from the British Museum 
document or from another MS. The publisher has since 
made a public statement that Mr. Wilson worked upon a 
copy of the original MS., but there is not a word on the 
subject in the book itself. According to Mr. Wilson, the 
passages withheld from publication in the original edition 
fill four hundred pages of typescript, the number of words 
exceeding one hundred thousand. He gives no indication 
whether he has included all the suppressed material, and as 
he jumbles up the old and new material in inextricable con- 
fusion and gives no information as to which is which, jt 
would be impossible to disentangle it without weeks of 
study. 
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Mr. Wilson’s method of editing this ‘* document of his- 
torical importance ”’ is as follows. He has taken Greville’s 
Journal, presumably in its complete form, and snipped it 
into snippets. He has then taken all the snippets about 
Queen Victoria, or Lord George Bentinck, or the Duke of 
Wellington, or horse-racing, and written up each collection 
into a chapter. The writing up consists of a few remarks 
of Mr. Wilson, followed by a snippet, followed by a few 
remarks of Mr. Wilson, followed by a snippet, and so on 
ad infinitum and nauseam. Examples of Mr. Wilson’s 
fatuous facetiousness and incredible muddles have been 
quoted in other papers, and I do not propose to waste space 
on them. It may, however, interest readers to be given 
an example of the senseless way in which the text of what 
Greville wrote has been cut about by Mr. Wilson. This isa 
paragraph in Mr. Wilson :— 


‘* Greville, moreover, considered that the rules of log- 
rolling had been neglected. Writes he on June 20th, 1835, 
‘ After the very essential services I rendered Peel and 
his Government by obtaining for them the support of the 
TrmMEs and concluding the arrangement which was made 
between these high contracting parties . . . I might cer- 
tainly . . . go with some confidence to Peel or any of 
them and ask for their aid in my difficulty.’ ”’ 


A reference to the original edition shows that the entry 
was on June 30th, not June 20th. The words from “ by 
obtaining ” to ‘* parties *? were omitted by Reeve from the 
original edition. In inserting them Mr. Wilson, for no 
possible reason that I can see, has turned the sentence 
round and inserted meaningless dots in two places. The 
sentence, as written by Greville, began ‘* I might certainly, 
after the very essential services. . . .” 


* * * 


If a document is really of historical importance, it 
should be edited in such a way that historians and students 
can use it. Greville’s diary, as originally published, and 
probably the suppressed passages, are of immense interest 
to the historian. But unless the publisher had made his 
statement, no one could have guessed that this fact was 
known to anyone connected with the production of Mr. 
Wilson’s two volumes. They have all the appearance of 
an attempt to dish up Greville in a way which will make 
him palatable to the ordinary reader. Personally I do not 
see why this should not be done. There is a good deal of 
snobbery in the attitude of many people who regard old 
books as sacred. I am very glad that Shakespeare took 
Holinshed’s ‘* Chronicles ” and rewrote part of them in 
the form of ** Cymbeline,”’ and if anyone can take ‘* Cym- 
beline ’’ and rewrite it in the form of a better play or novel, 
I shall be only too delighted. So too I would not com- 
plain if Mr. Wilson had rewritten Greville and made his 
book as good as or better than the original. What I do 
complain of is that he should have destroyed its value as 
an historical document, and so snipped and muddled and 
comic-cut it as to make one of the most readable of books 
almost unreadable by anyone. One is soon reduced to turn- 
ing up names in the index in the hope of finding some new 
piece of scandal about Queen Victoria or Prince Albert, or 
some other of the great ones, and then one discovers that 
even the index is hopeless. 

Leonard WooLF. 
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“ These Startling Diaries” 


Field-Marshal STR HENRY WILSON  — 


His Life and Diaries by MAJ-GEN. SIR C. E. CALLWELL. K.C.B. 

3d Large Impression now ready. 
“ Pull of startling revelations.”—Daily Mail. “One of the most remarkable books 
published since the war.”—Daily News. “ The liveliest and most indiscreet book that 
has yet been published about the war.”—Daily Express. “ Confidential and piquant 
details of the inner history of the Great War.” —Westminster Gazette. “ Astounding war 
revelations.” —Daily Mirror. “ Biting criticism of famous personalities.”—Daily Sketch. 
2 Vols. £2 25. net the set. 
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OUTLAWS of MODERN THE PRIVATE LIFE of 
DATS sngnt chtanadenaaun CHARLES the SECOND 


Interpreter at the Civil and Criminal Courts 
by ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT 


Here are ten stories of men and women who have 
: RPS . : “ne 
placed themselves outside the pale of civilized The author of the life of “ Nell Gwynne ” here 
gives a fascinating record of the inner life of 


society by their crimes of violence and bloodshed. & i 
: ae . The Merry Monarch.” He is more concerned 
The stories of these outlaws and bandits are mor A J : fos 
st “ ea x or with Charles the man than Charles the King, 
exciting than any “ mystery” dete¢tive stories, and recounts the adventures in love that beset 


and, what is more, they deal with actual people. the King. 8 half-tone plates, three-colour frontis- 
8 half-tone plates. 125. 6d. net. piece. 185. net. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


His Life, Letters and Diaries 
by HERBERT SULLIVAN and NEWMAN FLOWER 


“Its success is assured.” —Francis Toye in The Morning Post. “ A spacious and well- 
considered book.” —Daily Sketch. ‘‘ The book is of exceptional interest.”—Daily Mirror. 
“* A wonderful romance.”—Daily Express. ‘ A triumph.”—Sir Richard Terry in 7.P.’s 
Weekly. ‘* A most attractive and engaging book.”—Daily Telegraph. With 2 coloured 
plates and 36 half-tone plates. 215. net. 
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A MUSICIAN’S J. A. SPENDER 
NAR RATIVE Life, Journalism and Politics 


by SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL “ Distinguished both for their historical value 
MACKENZIE, K.C.V.O. and for their literary charm.”—Outlook. “ One 


** Full of new anecdotes of the eminent musicians oli@eimaniine bi ties? 
pear tela portant of recent autobiographies. 
of the 19th century.” —Evening Standard. “‘ What a ie me 2 
Stories he can tell, this Grand Old Man of Saturday Raven. Feank ae a engaging 
music.” — Yorkshire Observer. “ Many fascinating ee of sox honours ee ee 
Stories.”—Daily Express. 4 half-tone plates. journalism and _ politics.’—Daily Telegraph. 


15s. net. 2 Vols. £2 25. net the set. 


IMPRESSIONS & MEMORIES 


by LORD RIBBLESDALE 
“ Charming and vivacious recollections . . . a brilliant picture of Victorian Court Life.” 
—Daily Mail. “ A shrewd and witty commentary on his times.”—Daily Sketch. “ Some 
good stories.”—Daily Chronicle. “ Fascinating reminiscences.” —Daily Express. Coloured 
frontispiece and 8 half-tone plates. 155. net. 
so 6 


MYSTERIES OF THE 


ZOO wy HELEN SIDEBOTHAM 
** Should be bought by all who know the Zoo.” 
—Daily Sketch. “‘ The fascination of animals is 


o 


LONDON RIVER 
by H. M. TOMLINSON 


“ The river and ships owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Tomlinson, and had they voices this is the 


delightfully brought out ... . full of delight- book they would choose to have written about 
ful pictures.” —Swnday Herald. 55. net. them.”—Sunday Times. Cheap Edition, 5s. net. 
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REVIEWS 


MARVELL 
The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, Edited by H. M. 
MARGOLIOUTH. 2 Vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 31s. 6d.) 


In the long list of English poets there are, of course, many 
greater names than Andrew Marvell, though more than one 
or two small pieces of his work are certainly great poetry. 
But very few, if any, in that list can show odder combina- 
tions of life and of literature. A sequestered scholar and poet 
in his youth, he was a busy Parliament man in his age: one 
of the most delicate and dignified of writers in the verses 
of his earlier life his name stands in his later for some of 
the rudest, roughest, and occasionally most scurrilous and 
foulest satire admitted to decent book-cases. It is true that 
the authenticity of most, if not actually all, of this latter 
stuff is anything but certain: even of the famous “ Last In- 
structions to a Painter”’’ the authorship is by no means 
proven. It is, however, at the worst not unlikely ; and at the 
best fairly probable that he wrote this and others, though 
not all, of those at one time or other attributed to him. And 
perhaps it is not too rash to see, in his greatest thing as a 
whole, evidence of a curious doubleness in his possibilities. 
There must have been something very odd in the man who 
not merely inserted in a panegyric of Cromwell the again 
famous and hardly improvable verses on the execution of 
King Charles—verses which might have served for an anthem, 
while the ‘‘ Martyrdom ”’ was still officially celebrated— 
but calmly suggested, just before them, that his hero had 
deliberately trepanned the King into his fate. It can hardly 
be regarded as more unlikely that the same man who so 
delicately celebrated Celia (whether Celia was Mary Fairfax 
or not) should have, not so many years after, flung filth (the 
worst of it almost certainly undeserved) at Anne Hyde. Nor 
can anyone who is not quite a novice or quite a dunce in 
criticism deny that the early satires on Flecknoe and Tom 
May might easily grow into those on Clarendon and Charles 
the Second’s courtiers. Hardly anybody after 1660 and 
before 1700, except Dryden, could write really good satire: it 
might almost be said that nobody at all except Dryden could 
write satire without bad manners and worse language. 

It must however, of course, be acknowledged that these 
satires—the tone of which is also rather similar to that of 
Marvell's private letters—give valuable if anything but 
achromatic sidelights on history, while almost all the remain- 
ing contents of the two volumes either do that or are interest- 
ing in themselves. The letters to the Hull Trinity House (he 
speaks of ‘‘ other Trinity Houses *’; how many were there 
besides the main one at Deptford?) are extremely business- 
like: and the much larger body of Parliamentary Reports to 
the Mayor and Corporation of that good town, signed for the 
most part ‘‘ yours most affectionately,’ are more curious 
still. Marvell certainly earned the six and eightpence a day, 
or whatever it was that he, perhaps not quite (though it used 
to be said that he was) the last of paid members of Parlia- 
ment, received for his ‘*‘ affectionate ’’ services. 

But all this part of his work is, after all, rather useful 
as means and material for something else ; the early poetry 
is good in itself. The ‘‘ Horatian Ode *’ stands alone in sub- 
stance as in form, and perhaps the equally or almost equally 
famous ‘‘ Bermudas” is not quite like anything else. All 
over the collection we meet with examples of what may be 
called the Caroline conundrum. How did they get this mar- 
vellous arrangement of jets of pure poetry about anything 
and everything? Was it metre, language, picture, word- 
music, what? How had they at once quaintness.and serious- 
ness, pathos, and passion, at their service—not always but at 
some times almost incomparably? This mixed quality which 
the period possessed—which its very characteristics almost 
necessitate—is indeed quite obvious in Marvell. Donne him- 
self has hardly beaten :— 

‘* My love is of a birth as rare 
As ‘tis for object strange and high- 
It was begotten of Despair 
Upon Impossibility.”’ 

Poor Flecknoe himself (who by the way could write, to 
show the general state of things, far from bad verse on 
occasion) could not do much worse than the third stanza of 
this same poem :— 





‘““And yet I quickly might arrive 
Where my extended soul is fixt, 
But Fate does iron wedges drive 
And always crowds itself betwixt.” 


You must, of course, jump these low places and stick to the 
higher ones, of which there are plenty of very different kinds 
—from splendid things like the overture just quoted to 
piquant quaintnesses like the conversations between 
Clorinda and Damon, Thyrsis and Dorinda, Ametas and 
Thestylis ; to the quiet beauty of ‘‘ The Garden” and the 
really exquisite prettiness of ‘‘ The Picture of Little T. C. in 
a Prospect of Flowers.” 

Professor Margoliouth has taken immense pains with 
the text, bringing to the aid of the usually mutilated folio and 
the most untrustworthy muddle of the ‘‘ State Poems” a 
small crowd of MSS.; and has commented soundly and well 
though, as he justly says, to comment fully on Marvell's 
poems and letters would be to give a universal his. 
tory of their time. There is, however, no attempt, even on 
the smallest scale, at any kind of biographical and critical 
Introduction. Perhaps, indeed—it is almost if not quite 
admitted—this is due to the forthcoming ‘‘ Life '’ which a 
French scholar, M. Pierre (not Emile) Legouis, has in hand. 
That will be very welcome and will, one hopes, be a valuable 
addition to the interesting group of such studies which have 
recently come from France. But even if it were already 
available, it seems a pity that something of the usual kind 
should not be included in this excellent edition. Some 
readers, of course, do not require it; but probably the 
majority will do so, and as may be gathered from some things 
said already, Marvell is rather more in need of such a thing 
than most poets to those who are to do him justice without 
previous knowledge. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


HAKLUYT 
Hakluyt’s Voyages. With an Introduction by JOHN MASEFIELD. 
8 vols. (Dent. £3.) 


THE best edition of Hakluyt is that published by Messrs. 
MacLehose, about twenty years ago, and now out of print. 
The present edition (which makes due acknowledgment 
to it) is incomplete. But it includes most of the 
‘* Principal Navigations,’’ also Hakluyt’s various prefaces. 
Mr. Masefield supplies an interesting introduction, chiefly 
about the Elizabethan ships, Mr. Derrick is responsible for 
the illustrations, which are partly documentary, partly of 
the nature of embellishments. The edition will occupy 
eight volumes. Of the six already issued, the first two 
deal mainly with the Russian voyages, the third and fourth 
mainly with the East, the fifth and sixth mainly with the 
New World. The scholar will doubtless have to go back to 
the MacLehose, but the rest of us may remain content with 
what we find here. Let us hope that the index promised in 
the final volume will be adequate. 

‘‘Hakluyt’’ is a delightful book to possess, though not 
an easy one to review or indeed to read. One picks it up— 
it rather than its compiler—opens it here and there, is 
charmed, elevated, bored, deterred, titillated, and left with 
a resultant impression which no particular quotation seems 
to bear out. Issued in its final form in 1599, it had a little 
in common with another compilation published twelve years 
later—the Authorized Version of the Bible. Various things 
are inside it—stories, scraps of poetry and folklore, genea- 
logies, catalogues of distances products and chieftains, 
imbecile versifyings, heroism, commonplaces of piety. But 
something surrounds it. It has the grand manner which 
was then within the reach of ordinary pens and—what is 
also important—within the reach of ordinary scissors and 
paste. In retrospect, its quaintness is minimized, its scrappr 
ness disappears, and it becomes monumental. ‘A great 
possession,”’ ‘‘ a national epic *’? Considering how few people 
read the thing such praise sounds like cant. Yet thanks to 
the accident of its age, it has a position possessed by nothing 
else in our literature, and a very majestic position. ; 

Richard Hakluyt was of a good Herefordshire family, 
passionately patriotic, industrious, intelligent, and gifted 
with a taste for research. When at school at Westminster 
he visited a cousin in the Middle Temple who showed him 
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‘““certeine books of Cosmographie, with an _ universall 
Mappe,”’ and then directed him to the 107th Psalm. There 
he read: ‘‘ They which go downe to the sea in ships and 
occupy by the great waters, they see the works of the Lord 
and his woonders in the deepe.’’ From that moment the 
direction of his life was determined, and he moved towards 
the making of the collection that bears his name. Geo- 
graphy and Theology had kissed. Kiss they may, provided 
neither of them puts forth her full force, provided Geography 
does not become scientific, Theology docirinal. And they 
did not with Hakluyt. Although he lectured ‘‘ with the new 
lately reformed globes ’’ at Oxford, he did not see the world 
as a globe, he saw it as a stage for adventure, and in the 
centre of the stage stood England. And although he became 
rector of Wetheringsett, archdeacon, rector of Gedney, what 
really attracted him in Protestantism was not its truth, but 
its successes, particularly on the high seas. The Armada 
occurred when he was thirty-six, the loss of the ‘*‘ Revenge 
--more glorious than any success—three years later. All the 
time he was reading about the voyages of the past in Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, voyages 
were being made around him in the present, to the greater 
glory of Elizabeth; and there were mariners to interview, 
newly landed and sometimes drunk, and letters from distant 
friends, and consular reports through the Government. They 
all hung together—the seas, God, England, the Queen—they 
filled his mind with a single emotion as they filled many of 
his contributors, and if we quote a sentence from his own 
preface we shall at once get as near as any quotation can 
bring us to the spirit of the work as a whole:— 

‘* Which of the kings of this land before her Majesty, has 
theyr banners ever seene in the Caspian sea? Which of 
them hath ever dealt with the Emperor of Persia, as her 
Majesty hath done, and obteined for her merchants large 
and loving privileges? Who ever saw before this regiment, 
an English Ligier in the stately porch of the Grand Signor 
at Constantinople? Who ever found English Consuls and 
Agents at Tripolis in Syria, at Aleppo, at Babylon, at 
Balsara, and which is more, who ever heard of Englishman 
at Goa before now? What English shippes did heertofore 
ever anker in the mighty river of Plate? Passe and repasse 
the unpassable (in former opinion) straight of Magellan, 
range along the coast of Chili, Peru, and all the backside 
of Nova Hispania, further than any Christian ever passed, 
travers the mighty bredth of the South Sea, land upon the 
Lazones in despight of the enemy, enter into alliance, amity, 
and trafficke with the princes of the Moluccaes and the Isle 
of Java, double the famous Cape of Bona Speranza, arive 
at the Isle of Sante Helena, and last of al returne home most 
richly laden with the commodities of China, as the subjects 
of this now flourishing monarchy have done?” 

Here is the grand manner, and it is a grandeur of scissors 
as well as of pen, it is the power to snip out and slap 
together. ‘‘ Which is more, whoever heard of Englishman at 
Goa before now.’’ Are these words literature? Is the whole 
sentence literature? Probably not. So many of the best 
things in books are not—like most of the best things in 
private letters. 

To describe the miscellany further in a short and un- 
learned review is impossible: it is too miscellaneous, one 
cannot generalize, only quote. Perhaps the best one can do 
is to give five bare extracts from it, and so marshal a few 
of the topics and the methods adopted in approaching them. 

Thomas Randolph goes as secretary to an Embassy to 
Russia and delivers himself of long doggerels addressed to 
Edward Dancie and Spencer, his friends. This sort of thing 
goes on and on and on:— 

‘‘ Almost the meanest man in ali the country rides 

The woman eke, against our use, her trotting horse bestrides 

In sundry colours they both man and woman go 

In buskins all, that money have on buskins to bestoe” , 
—going on to the information that ‘‘ where the bedding is not 
good the boalsters are but bad.’’ Mr. Randolph is no poet, 
but our next quotation will take us for a sentence, though 
not for more than a sentence, into the heart of the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner ”’: it is a translation, probably by Hakluyt himself, 
from the Latin of Clement Adams: Chancelor’s voyage to 
the North-East in 1553 is the theme :— 

‘“*He held on his course towards that unknowen part of 
the world, and sailed so farre, that he came at last to the 
place where hee found no night ai all, but a continuall light 
and brightness of the Sunne shining upon the huge and 
mighty Sea.” 


This is marvellous, but the marvel does not continue. Let us 
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turn from magic before it fades, and take a little quaint 
ethnology instead: Pereira and other Portuguese on China, 
translated from the Italian by Richard Willes :— 

“They have also idols well proportioned but bare 
headed. These beare name Omithofon, accompted of them 
spirits, but such as in heaven do neither good nor evil, 
thought to be such men and women as have chastely lived 
in this world in abstinence from flesh and fish, fed one}, 
with rise and salates. Of that divil they make some 
account : for these spirits they care little or nothing at all,” 

Now for Job Hortop ; he computes his imprisonments, and 
because it is only a catalogue he brings their horror home 
to us:— 
“TI suffered imprisonment in Mexico two yeeres. 
In the Contratation house in Sivill one yeere. 
In the Inquisition house in Triana one yeere. 
I was in the Gallies twelve yeeres. eae 
In the everlasting remediles with the coat with S. Andrews 
crosse on my back 4 yeres. 
And at Libertie I served as a drudge Hernando de Siria 3 
vears, which is the full complement of 23 yeeres.”’ 
This Job Hortop was a powder-maker, born at Bourne, Lin- 
colnshire ; caught by the press-gang, shipped from Plymouth 
under Sir John Hawkins in the autumn of 1567 ; the whole of 
his narrative is impressive. Finer still—finest of all, per- 
haps, if we except Raleigh on the ‘‘ Revenge ’’—is Edward 
Hay’s narrative of Sir Humphry Gilbert’s expedition to New- 
foundland in 1583 ; here is the catastrophe near the Azores 
as they came home :— 


‘* Monday the ninth of September, in the afternoone, the 
Frigat was neere cast away, oppressed by waves, yet at that 
time recovered: and giving foorth signs of joy, the General] 
sitting abaft with a booke in his hand, cried out to us in the 
Hind (so oft as we did approch within hearing) We are as 
neere to heaven by sea as by land. Reiterating the same 
speeche, well beseeming a_ souldier, resolute in Jesus 
Christ, as I can testifie he was. 

‘““The same Monday night, about twelve of the clocke, 
or not long after, the Frigat being ahead of us in the Golden 
Hinde, suddenly her lights went out, whereof as it were in 
a moment, we lost the sight, and with all our watch cryed, 
the Generall was cast away, which was too true. For in 
that moment the Frigat was devoured and swallowed up 
of the Sea.”’ 
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Hay ends his narrative with an analysis of Sir Humphry 
Gilbert’s character, which he finds admirable but imperfect ; 
subtleties of this sort are not common in the miscellany, 
which generally presents men as suffering and acting, pray- 
ing and fighting, but not as endowed with the complications 
of internal life. The absence in Hakluyt of psychology and 
(one must add) of obscenity leaves us with too simple a 
picture of the Elizabethan seas. But only a very earnest 
modernist will regret this. Heroism gains more than has 
been lost by truth, and the grandeur of the whole would be 
impaired if the various heroes and narrators were pro- 
foundly and diversely alive. Randolph and Pereira, Hortop 
and Hay, Hakluyt himself, seem more or less alike as we 
read their reports, Gilbert and Grenville not very different ; 
people are standardized, cut to fit the scenery, and so won- 
derful is the scenery that a sensible reader will acquiesce. 


E. M. FORSTER. 


MODERN DETECTIVE STORIES 


The Castie Rock Mystery. By GEORGE GIBBS. 

Murder of an M.P.! By ROBERT GORE-BROWNE. 

The Music Gallery Murder, By R. F. FOSTER. 
7s. 6d.) 

Inspector French and the Starvel Tragedy. 
CROFTS. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Corpse on the Bridge. 
7s. 6d.) 

Midnight. By MARK STRANGE. 

Shot on the Downs. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

The Mystery of Uncle Bollard. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


(Appleton. 7s. 6d.) 
(Collins, 7s. 6d.) 
(Fisher Unwin. 
By FREEMAN WILLS 
By CHARLES 


BARRY. (Methuen. 


Faber 
By ViIcToR L. 


& Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 
WHITECHURCH. (Fisher 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
THE eight detective stories under review all display both the 
strength and the latent weakness in the art’s recently 
developed technique. They all show, in the first place, that 
vague death-rays and snake-poisons have long ago followed 
Sherlock Holmes’s short-cut methods into oblivion, and that 
a plot must nowadays at least be plausible, even if it is not 
realistic. We have read too many introductions to crimino- 
logy and toxicology to be hypnotized any longer by super- 
criminals or indelible ink ; we have put aside childish things, 
and demand that the writer shall confine his fancy within 
the limits of possibility. 

Unfortunately, this narrowing of range involves the 
danger that detective stories may in time become stereotyped, 
until all the possible combinations of permissible formulas 
shall have been worked out, and there will be no more 
mysteries to solve. Not only has the writer to play his game 
against increasingly experienced readers, but he also has to 
play it nowadays according to rules and a rigid code of 
honour, so that to conceal a clue is as reprehensible as to 
fake a Channel swim or to hit below the belt. 

Yet, in spite of these difficulties, and their enormous out- 
put, the mystery-mongers are maintaining a high level of 
ingenuity and variety, and still exercise their imaginations 
over the characters of their detectives and criminals, the 
staging of their crimes, and the details of deduction. And 
they for the most part steer adroitly between the Scylla of 
over-elaboration and the Charybdis of stark simplicity. 

“The Castle Rock Mystery,” for instance, is extremely 
readable, not so much for its plot as for its unfamiliar 
setting in the Alleghanies, and the personalities of its two 
sleuths. One of these is a persistent little Dutch attorney, 
while the other—a journalist—is distracted to find that all 
the clues point to himself as the murderer. The reactions of 
these two well-drawn characters to the mystery and to each 
other hold one with an interest which the story in itself 
does not possess. 

Mr. Gore-Browne, too, in his ‘‘ Murder of an M.P.!” 
has coupled two unusual sleuths together ; and as the plots 
are too many, and the murder altogether too elaborate to 
win our credence, all our entertainment is provided by the 
incompatibility of the Police Superintendent and the drunken 
painter. 

Although in ‘“‘ The Music Gallery Murder” Mr. R. F. 
Foster has relied on too far-fetched a motive for his murder, 


he nevertheless tells a good story, and only allows his secrets 
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to escape at the proper time. And he too pits an amateur 
detective against a professional, allowing them to arrive at 
the solution neck and neck. Evidently it is fashionable once 
again to pit Scotland Yard against the private genius, and 
to let a confidant record their struggles ; but it is clearly 
no longer considered in good taste to make sport of the 
policeman, as in the days of Sherlock Holmes. 

Indeed, the heroes of both ‘‘ Inspector French and the 
Starvel Tragedy ’’ and ‘‘ The Corpse on the Bridge,” are 
officials from Scotland Yard. In both books we are shown 
something of that institution’s secret councils, and it is a 
little confusing to find a quite different personnel in each 
case sitting in its high places! 

Mr. Crofts is an acknowledged past master of the cold, 
deductive method, seasoned with a grim atmosphere, and 
livened by purely scientific excitement. His masterpieces are 
always distinguished by their flawless workmanship and 
exquisite finish ; and in ‘‘ Inspector French and the Starve} 
Tragedy ’’ he has produced a more perfect specimen of his 
craft than ever before. 

Mr. Barry’s main achievements in ‘‘ The Corpse on the 
Bridge ’’ are the originality of his setting—a Benedictine 
monastery—and an ingenious device for disposing of the 
body. The monastery is described with combined reverence 
and humour; while the fact that it hinges on an inter. 
national organization does not detract from the excellence of 
the whole story. 

A women’s training college provides another original 
background for ‘t Midnight,’’ by an admirably co-ordinated 
group of friends calling themselves ‘‘ Mark Strange.’’ The 
rather unkind picture of this institution, and the goings-on 
of its staff, provide indeed the main interest of the book, 
though the mystery is also good in itself, and is swaddled 
in layer upon layer of clues. 

In his preface to ‘‘ Shot on the Downs,’’ Canon White- 
church confesses that after he had written the first chapter 
he did not himself know who the murderer was; nor is 
there any reason why he should have done so. For the 
solution is arbitrary, not inevitable, and depends on the 
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DISRAELI 


A Picture of the Victorian Age 


By André Maurois 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


66 N extraordinarily brilliant impressionist 
sketch. Yet ‘impressionist ’ as the 
portrait is, it is conspicuously well 

balanced and well proportioned, and it is 

complete. There does not seem to be a line 
in the familiar face omitted. The English 
translation admirably preserves the brillic ince 
and sparkle of the original French.”—Sir 
Jou n Marriott, M.P., in the Observer. 


“A work of great charm. There will not be 
many more entertaining books publis shed this 
year.”—J. B. Priest.ey in the Daily News. 


“The story of Disraeli’s life does not need 
added embellishments to make it romantic. 
All that M. Maurois adds is deep understand- 


ing, wide appreciation and style.”—H. G. in 
the Daily Express. 


“A picture of a delicacy and discrimination 
which we can only say has the quality we 
expect from M. Maurois. It is penctrating, 
witty, and in places exquisite and moving. 
—Saturday Review 
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IRELAND 


Recollections of an Irish K.C. 
SERJEANT A. M. SULLIVAN, K.C. 


An amusing and caustic book of memoirs 
gathered during a great career. Serjeant 
Sullivan is the last of Irish Serjeants, 
and his life at the Bar has placed him in 
touch with many famous personalities, 
on both sides of the law. 


Illustrated, 21s. net. 


COMPLEAT ANGLER 


IZAAC WALTON & 
CHARLES COTTON. 


A really beautiful edition of a famous 
open-air classic. The pertect illustrator 
has been found—Mr. E. Fitch Daglish, 
the well-known naturalist and engraver. 
He has contributed 16 wood engravings 
which are pure joy. 


Ordinary Edition — Demy 4to. Bound 
quarter canvas, £2 2s. net. 

A De Luxe Edition—with an extra signed 
engraving and bound quarter parchment, 
medium 4to, £3 5s. net has been over- 
subscribed by the booksellers, to whom 
application should be made. 


WINTER SPORTS Simplified 


H. G. STOKES. 


A complete guide to proficiency in the 
various sports, to the best hotels, to the 
best means of travelling and to the best 
attire. It ensures a successful holiday in 
the snows of Switzerland or Scandinavia. 


Illustrated, 5s. net. 


BAGHDAD 


The City of Peace. 
RICHARD COKE. 


A history of Iraq’s capital that no student 
of politics can afford to ignore. It is an 
admirable companion to Mr. Coke's 
history of Iraq The Heart of the Middle 
East, which was such a success two 
years ago. 

Illustrated, 2\s. net. 
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Christmas Books 


Just Published. 


BLAKE’S SONGS OF INNOCENCE 
With Prefatory Letter by W. B. YEATS. Illus- 
tivated with 12 Colour Plates and 40 Drawings 
by JACYNTH PARSONS. Cr. 4to. 12/6 net. 
A book which is being eagerly awaited, illus- 
trated by a child of sixteen, whose work will 
come as a revelation to those who see it for the 
first time. 


AN EXHIBITION 


of Jacynth Parsons’ work, done from the 

age of 3 to 16, is now being held at The 

Medici Galleries. Open till Nov. roth. 

Their variety is remarkable, and their merit so 

causes that prophecy would be futile.”’ 
—Morning Post Art Critic. 


Now Ready 


IRON AND BRASS IMPLEMENTS 
OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE 
With a section on American-Colonial Iron works. 
By J. S. LINDSAY. With 400 drawings by the 

Author. Demy 4to. 25/- net. 

The first book written in English about those 
domestic implements which once formed so 
important a part of household equipment. A 
book which has long been needed. 

A NEW VOLUME IN A POPULAR SERIES. 
MEDICI BOOKS for COLLECTORS 
Each volume contains several colour plates and 
about 70 in monochrome, Cr. gto. 17/6 net. 
‘* Excellent examples of how books of this kind 
should be produced.’’—Nation and Atheneum. 


oe AND IRISH GLASS 
By W. THORPE, 
The caus who is in the Department of Ceramics 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, writes with 
authority on the most English of our crafts. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN FIGURES OF XVIII. CENTURY, 
BY WILLIAM KING. SAMPLERS, BY LEIGH ASHTON. 
BATTERSEA ENAMELS, BY EGAN MEW. 

KNIVES AND FORKS, BY C. T. P. BAILEY. 


THE PICTURE GUIDES 


Foolscap 4to. Each containing about 200 photo- 
gravure illustrations. 7/6 net. 


FLORENCE 
By P. GAUTHIEZ. [Now Ready. | 
A charmingly written illustrated volume which 
is thoroughly up-to-date in its information. 





ALREADY PUBLISHED 


FRENCH RIVIERA ; FLANDERS AND, GRENOBLE AND 

THE LAND OF AID THEREABOUTS 
S. FRANCIS NICE TO EVIAN| ROME 

ITALIAN LAKES | MONT BLANC TOURAINE AND 

NORMANDY THE DOLOMITES ITS CHATEAUX 

FLORENCE | VENICE 


Medici Cards & Calendars 


‘“ Gifts in themselves.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


Send for free Illustrated List 


Please send for Complete Autumn Book List 
7, GRAFTON STREET, Wii 
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accumulation of much uninteresting evidence ; and in trying 
to be unsensational, Canon Whitechurch has succeeded in 
being merely dull. 

‘‘ The Mystery of Uncle Bollard,’ by Mr. de Vere Stac- 
poole, cannot really be classed with thorough-going detective 
stories. There is indeed a mystery surrounding the million- 
aire who dominates the story and brings about the hero's 
adventures on and about the Pacific Ocean ; but it is not a 
very profound mystery, and does not cloud the sunny atmo- 
sphere of the book. 


LIVING MACHINERY 


Living Machinery. By A. V. HILL, M.A., Se.D., F.RS. Bell. 
7s. 6d. 


How long, one wonders, will it be before the necessity for a 
sound general knowledge of the structure and functioning of 
the body as an essential part of the education of the future 
citizen becomes obvious to everyone? How long before the 
medical profession realizes that preventive medicine will 
never win the victories of which it is clearly capable without 
the intelligent co-operation of the general population? The 
prevailing ignorance on this, the most vital as it is the most 
fascinating of subjects, is as universal as it is amazing. As 
Professor Hill in the introduction to the volume before us 
admits, ‘‘ I myself only learnt, at, the age of sixteen from a 
classical headmaster, that muscle is the red meat and not 
the gristle, and I often imagined that my heart must de 
wrong because I could hear it beating,’ and the reviewer 
can confess to as great an ignorance at the age of nineteen 
when he began a University course in Biology. 

In the absence of school education we must educate our- 
selves, and nothing better for this purpose can be imagined 
than Professor Hill’s book, which deals especially with 
muscles and nerves, but in the process touches upon prac- 
tically every bodily function. He is absolute master of his 
subject, and, though it is true that the wisest of men are 
not always the best of teachers, it is likewise true that 
to explain most simply the most thorough knowledge is 
necessary. Professor Hill has both that knowledge and the 
power of lucid writing and clear explanation. Many of his 
examples and analogies are extraordinarily well chosen and 
helpful. Though originally given as a course of lectures 
before a ‘‘ juvenile auditory *’ at the Royal Institution, it 
would be a mistake to regard this as purely a child’s book, 
the intelligent child with the desire to find out about the 
workings of things will enjoy it, we think, though a little 
explanation from a helpful parent may be necessary in some 
parts, but the volume provides the most readable general 
account obtainable of the results of modern physiological 
research on muscles and nerves and the analysis of the 
factors regulating human speed and endurance. We recom- 
mend it unreservedly to all interested in the workings of their 
own bodies or in the progress of science. 

A valuable feature of the book is the account given, not 
only of the results, but of the methods of research, a matter 
often neglected or slurred over in many “* popular ”’ scientific 
works. The presence of some fifty text-figures and tabies and 
twenty-four excellent half-tone plates, is of great assistance 
in this. The author writes wise words, which we can only 
hope will receive due attention, about the importance of 
pure research, of which the ‘‘ practical ’’ man is frequently 
so scornful, showing how there are no watertight compart- 
ments in science, one thing leading to another on which it 
had no obvious bearing, and the practical applications of 
science—X-rays, wireless, amplifying valves, for example— 
being simply bye-products of pure research which had not 
the slightest apparent ‘‘ practical ’’ value. When this lesson 
is taken to heart and the overwhelming value of pure research 

—just finding out about things—is recognized, we may ex- 
pect a notable advance in science with a consequent increas? 
in the comfort—and interest—of human life. We welcome 
Professor Hill’s book, therefore, not only for the admirable 
instruction it gives concerning the workins of our bodies, 
but also because of the glimpse it gives of the nature and 
value of scientific research. 
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GENIUS AND 
CHARACTER 


By 


EMIL LUDWIG 


§ DR. EMIL LUDWIG is one of 
the foremost writers of biography 
to-day. His studies of Napoleon and 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern have been trans- 
lated into English and have been very 
widely read and discussed. In his 
new book, prefaced by an introduétion 
on the writing of history, he deals 
with nineteen men of genius : Leonardo 
Da Vinci, Voltaire, Shakespeare, 
Rembrandt, Macchiavelli, Goethe, 
Balzac, Frederick the Great, Bismarck, 
Wilson, Lenin, and eight others. 


Ludwig neither attempts that kind of 
‘valet’ biography (interpreting men in 
terms of their indiscretions) nor does he 
make portraits like statues. His work in 
its energy is reminiscent of Carlyle 
and it has something of the colour of 
Mr. Philip Guedalla. Underlying all 
these studies the shrewd reader will 
find the portrait of a man, the inter- 
pretation of his chara¢ter, and Ludwig’s 
theory of the causes and effects of the 
appearance of a world genius in human 
society. 


With 16 Illustrations 


12s. 6d. net 
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* 


A Short History of the British Working 
Class Movement 1748—1927 
By G. v. H. cole 


In three Volames. Vol, I/I, now ,eady. Each 6s 


“ A brilliant whee [Vol, I]... uniformly good.” New Leaders 
“ The — volume i certainly indispensabie for all who are active 
in politics... a most skilful piece o:¢ historical writing,’ Daily News. 


* 


The Case for Family Endowment 
By M. D. Stocks 
Cloth 2s.6d. Paper 1s,net. Feap 8vo, 


“Mrs Stocks’ remarkabl- powers of compression in no way detract 
from the tiv iiness o° her writing, nor does th: live iness depend in 
any degr-e upen entinent."” Manchester Guard an, 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


It cannot be too widely known that the League publish 

regularly many documents of great importance to Libraries, 

Teachers and Students of Social, Economic and International 
Affairs. 








For example: 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, 


Monographs written by Experts on Scientific Management, 

Engineering, Chemical Industry, Economics, Agriculture, the 

Coal Trade, Migration of Labour, Cartels and Trusts, Tariffs, 

Electrical Industry, Cotton, Tron and Steel, etc., ete., ete., 
ranging in price from 6d. to 16s. net 


Details and full Catalogues on — to 
CONSTABLE & CO. L 
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PILGRIM SCRIP 


By THE RT. HON. SIR JOHN ROSS, Bt., last Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 188. het. 
Daily Telegraph.— Brisk and entertaining reminiscences .. . 
his pages simply bubble over with good tales, capitally told.” 
The Scotsman.—‘ The volume is full of good stories.” Sunday 
Times.—“ Sir John’s book is quite a tonic.” 


DAYS AND NIGHTS IN 
MONTMARTRE AND THE 
LATIN QUARTER 


By RALPH NEVILL. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


saene author’s description of Montmartre and the Latin Quarter 

3 fascinatingly given. The whole work is enlivened with many 
p Ban and’ anecdotes. Western Morning News.—‘ Fascinating 
and entertaining reading.” 


THROUGH THE CONGO BASIN 


By DOUCLAS FRASER. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


A fascinating description of travel through the lesser-known 
parts of the Belgian Congo. The author visited districts which 
have probably never felt the tread of white man before. With 
65 illustrations from the author’s own photographs. 


THE DUKES OF YORK 
1385-1927 


By GRAHAM BROOKS. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Yorkshire Observer.—‘ A thoroughly interesting historical 
survey.” Morning Post.—‘‘ A careful and accurate history.” 
Daily News.—‘‘ A great amount of interesting history.” 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BASQUE COUNTRY AND THE 
PYRENEES 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—“ Charming and useful book. ... No one tr ravelling 


in this most delightful part of Europe should fail to buy ‘ The 
Romance of the Basque Country’ with his ticket.” 


GARDEN-CRAFT IN THE 
BIBLE AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
10s. Gd. net. 

E. F. BENSON in the Spectator says :—‘ Delectable book. ... 
This anthology is indeed a posy of flower-lore, and is a notable 
collection.” Daily Mail.—‘‘ Delightful essays . . . full of interest 
to all garden lovers.” 


ITALY TO-DAY 


By SIR FRANK FOX. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Italy, the new, vital, aggressive Italy, is Sir Frank Fox’s theme 
in this highly interesting book. Is Mussolini an accident or the 
expression of a true national awaking? Sunday Times.—‘ A very 
comprehensive impression of a vast subject.” 


THE WALNUT COLLECTOR 


By MACIVER PERCIVAL. 7s. 6d. net. 


A guide to the collection of walnut furniture. The volume 
contains thirty-two pages of half-tone illustrations illustrating 
about 100 pieces, and some 50 line illustrations. Daiiy Telegraph.— 
“*He has much to say of interest on most aspects of the subject.” 
Saturday Review.—“ A remarkable book for the price.” 


DRINKING VESSELS 
OF BYGONE DAYS 


By ¢, J. MONSON-FITZJOHN, B.Sc., F.R.Hist.S, Illus- 
trated. 7S. 6d. net. 


The collector and connoisseur will find much useful information 
in this account of English drinking vessels, and a subject which 
is so closely bound up with historical associations cannot fail 
to interest the general reader. Western Morning News.—“ A very 
interesting book.” 
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THE EDGEWORTH FAMILY 


The Black Book of Edgeworthstown, and other Edgeworth 
Memories, 1585-1317. Edited by HARRIET JESSIE BUTLER and 
HAROLD EDGEWORTH BUTLER. (Faber & Gwyer. 18s.) 


Ir has always been an act of piety for a man to write a book 
about his great-grandfather ; and now that history is being 
more and more conceived as mouldering in the lumber rooms 
of country houses, a sense of public duty is added as an 
incentive to rummage, to select, and to publish. The tempta- 
tion to do more than rummage should often be resisted, as 
an unselected course of modern ‘‘ Memoirs’ sadly proves. 
But when family archives of sufficient body fall into the 
hands of descendants who know which of great-grandfather's 
doings to make public and which to suppress, then a book 
delightful in humour and a little more human than full-dress 
history may be put together. Mr. and Mrs. Butler have 
produced a successful and rather unusual book of this class. 
It cannot have been an easy task to confine seven generations 
of turbulent and prolific Edgeworths within a beggarly 250 
pages. Yet the breed which produced the high, harum- 
scarum life of ‘‘ Castle Rackrent’”’ is just the material fox 
rapid, anecdotal treatment. This family of Protestant 
settlers in Ireland—high-spirited, handsome, brave, pas- 
sionate, quarrelsome, generous, litigious, and spendthrift— 
is really picturesque in the most violent sense of the word. 
Thus their men rarely failed to leave behind them (along 
with a load of debt and a crop of family actions-at-law) one 
or two anecdotes of extraordinary raciness. It is wort! 
noticing that the early family records are in the excellent 
pointed English of an uncharacteristic Richard Edgeworth 
who spent a sober life in repairing the family fortunes after 
the depredations of his father and grandfather, and omitte1 
to say anything about himself. 

The massive family tree which the reader is invited to 
descend begins with Francis Edgeworth, who settled in Ire- 
land about 1585, and crowns it majestically with the titles 
of Clerk of the First Fruits in the Exchequer and Clerk of 
the Crown and Hanaper. Our descent through the next 150 
years, against the kaleidoscopic background of Anglo-Irisi 
history, is, in spite of the Editors’ skilful patchwork, a little 
vertiginous. Then we rest and swing our legs gratefully on 
a strong and gentle bough. This is the Abbé Edgeworth, 
modest and self-controlled as well as brave, famous without 
ambition, who attended Louis XVI. to the scaffold, and is 
allowed to tell in his own words the notable story of the 
King’s last hours, and of his own subsequent adventures in 
France. The simple, peaceful, and reticent tone of this 
chapter contrasts very curiously with the headstrong and 
vivid humours of the rest of the book. But before long we 
are again in the hurly-burly of Irish landlordism, and we 
end our journey on the thickest branch of all, which is 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, with his four wives, his eighteen 
children, his researches into conical cartwheels, carriages 
making their own roads, perambulators, and semaphove 
telegraphs, his enlightened educational theories, and his 
darling Maria. There is a very interesting discussion of the 
nature of the collaboration between Richard Lovell and Maria 
Edgeworth. Richard Lovell has been usually represented as 
laying the dead hand of pedagogics on the exuberant inven 
tions of his daughter. The authors hold that too much has 
been read into his atrocious prefaces to the Edgeworth novels. 
and that the didactic framework of Maria's inferior work is 
essentially her own. 

For most people the salt of this book will be in its little 
pictures of Anglo-Irish life in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. There is, for instance, Jane Tuite, a strong: 
minded Irish lady who embraced Protestantism when she 
married Francis Edgeworth. Shortly after, being affronted 
at the preference given in church to an Irish baronet’s lady, 
she returned in a huff to the faith of her fathers ‘‘ in which 
she became a most exceeding bigot *’ :— 

“Francis was much distressed at this relapse and took 
drastic steps to ensure the Protestantism of his children... . 
The daughters were placed under the charge of an aunt, at 
whose house they were joined at intervals by new arrivals, 
who were hurried from home assoon as they were christened. 
Their mother was only allowed to see them in ‘he presence 
of their aunt until such time as they came o: age, which 


occasioned some unhappiness in the family, but not so far 
as to cause a separation.” 
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John, the grandson of Jane (who later was to be so pey. 
tinacious in petitioning William III. for lucrative offices as 
to cause that patient monarch to exclaim, ‘* Shall we neve, 
have done with the merits of Sir John Edgeworth and his 
family? *’), was abducted by the beautiful Anne Bridgman 
his stepsister, on her fourteenth birthday, and a year or ty 
later they 

‘‘ went to London with a very large bag of gold and, beip 

then both young and giddy, emptied it very fast, each of 

them going to it as they had a mind. The bag was kept op 
the top of the tester of their bed, a place, one should imaging 
not very secure...” 

Later on we meet the inimitable Mr. Day, friend of 
Richard Lovell and author of ‘‘ Sandford and Merton.” This 
philosopher, foreseeing his future need of a wife :— 

‘* resolved to breed up two girls as equally as possible under 

his own eye, hoping that they night be companions while 

they were children, and that before they grew up to be 
women he might be able to decide which of them would he 
most agreeable to himself as a wife.” 
Sabrina Sidney was selected from a Shrewsbury Orphanage, 
Lucretia from the Foundling Hospital. Lucretia proved 
‘invincibly stupid ’’ and was pensioned off with three or 
four hundred pounds. But :— 

“Sabrina survived longer. She was charmingly pretty 
auburn hair, melting eyes, and an uncommon melody of 
voice, But she too failed to come up to Mr. Day’s standard, 
She refused to observe certain minute restrictions as to her 
dress, and (it is alleged) failed to reach his standard in the 
matter of fortitude, which he tested by dropping sealing-wax 
upon her arm and by firing pistols at her petticoats. She, 
like Lucretia, was discarded... .” 

Later, a Miss Milnes, a philosopher of Wakefield, was recon- 
mended to him. After being assured that she had “ white 
and large arms,’’ and that she ‘‘ wore long petticoats,” and 
judging that the only thing against her was her large for- 
tune, his acceptance of which might be misinterpreted, he 
decided to take a legitimate risk, married her, and was 
happy. 
BARRINGTON GATES. 











Aase Carbon 


from your engine by using the Anti-Carbon 
Pair. Less carbon means more power, less 
engine wear, fewer overhaul expenses. The 
simple, easy way to avoid carbon is to use 
only Shell Petrol as fuel and Shell Motor Oil 
as lubricant. 

For: both are designed and /ui/r to reduce 
carbon to a minimum. 


Practical Proof 


Imperial? Airways Ltd. recently tested Shell Motor Oil in 
a Rolls-Royce engine. After 20,000 miles of actual 
service, their Chief Inspector reported “unusual freedom 
from carbon; that on the piston crowns could be rubbed 
off with the fingers total absence of gumming 
up... . notable reduction in wear.” ; 
Shell Petrol also has a great anti-carbon effect. This 
is because it is chemically clean itself and is blended 
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Four New Replicas 
THOMAS BROWNE: HYDRIOTAPHIA 
1658. F'’cap. 8v0. 240 pp. Qs. net. 
JOHN KEATS: POEMS 
1820. F'’cap. 8v0. 220 pp. 8s. net. 
OMAR KHAYYAM: THE RUBAIYAT 
Translated with notes by Fitzgerald 
The Quaritch Edition of 1859 
F’cab. 4to. 48 pp. 4s. 6d. net. 
JOHN MILTON: AREOPAGITICA 
1644. F'cap. 4to. 4s. 6d. net 
Full particulars of earlier volumes in this series and of 
the limited editions will be sent on application. 


The Ormond Poets 


F’cap. 8v0. 64 pp. Cl. 2s. net. Ppr. 1s. net. 
“Charming little books, handy for the pocket.’’—Star. 
“ An elegant little series.”"-—Observer. 
“ Among the most delightfully produced little books that we have 
seen recently.” —Nottinghan Guardian. 
“The selections are admirably calculated to introduce readers to 
the best and best known of 2ach writer’s book.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
“The printing is admirably clean and even and the type both 
attractive and legible.”—Birmingham Post. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Songs and Verses from the Plays 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
Selected Poems 
ABRAHAM COWLEY 
Selected Poems 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
Selected Lyrics 
MICHAEL DRAYTON 
A Selection of Shorter Poems 
ROBERT HERRICK 
Selected Poems 


Ready November 29 
A Diary of Thomas de Quincey 

This literary find is published for the first time 
in replica, and also, for ease of reading, intype. It 
is fully edited with introduction and notes by Horace 
A. Eaton, Ph.D., and the frontispiece in colour is 
from a contemporary miniature of de Quincey. The 
Edition, of which over 700 copies have already been 
subscribed, is limited to 1,500 numbered f’cap. 
4to copies of 264 pp. £1 1 O net 

Ready November 17 


Monsieur Croche the Dilettante 
Hater 


By CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
This, the only book by the famous composer, is 
a brilliant series of articles brimming with humour 
and trenchant criticism on such varying subjects 
as Beethoven and barrel organs. 
Cr. 8v0. With Portrait. 6s. net. 


NOEL DOUGLAS, PuBLIsHER, 
38, GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Books on all subjects reviewed or mentioned 
in thisnumber of The Nation & Athenzum 
may be inspected at The London Literary 
Lounge. .f list of new books will be sent 


on request 


TRUSLOVE AND HANSON, 


Booksellers : Court Stationers, 


14a, CLIFFORD SIREtT, LONDON, W.: 
(Tele: Gerrard 3277.) (One door from Bond Street.) 
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READY __TO-DAY 


HAWORTH PARSONAGE 


A Picture of the Bronté Family 


By ISABEL C. CLARKE 


The author’s purpose in writing this important work has 
not been to offer criticism and analysis of the Brontés’ 
famous novels, but rather to attempt to present, in the form 
of biographical narrative, their tragic lives at Haworth 
Parsonage —_[Ilustrated. 12/6 net. 





LET US HIGHLY RESOLVE 
4y GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Here we have this popular author in a réle unfamiliar to 
English readers. For many years Gene Stratton-Porter has 
delighted countless thousands by her beautiful nature stories 
—The Girl of the Limberlost and Freckles perhaps being two 
of the best known. This present volume of essays is serious 
in scope, and possesses especial interest to English readers 
by reason of the fact that we are permitted to see the view- 
peint of a cultured and idealistic American woman. She 
deplores the evidences of decadency to-day, and her sugges- 
tions to thwart this growing evil and materialism will not 
only prove of considerable interest, but will further give one 
much food for thought. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
7/6 net. 


Send Postcard for List No. 48. 


HUTCHINSON 


Co. (Publishers), Ltd., t'aternosier int 
ites Publishers of HUTCHINSON'S MAGAZINE, 1 Monthiy 








New SHELDON PRESS Books 
PAOLO VERONESE 


His Career and Work. 


By PERCY H. OSMOND. 


With 64 pages of illustrations in photogravure. Cloth boards. 
25s. net. 
[The life and work of Paolo Veronese is treated here with the finished 
scholarship of a skilled critic. The most representative of his paintings, 
95 in number, have been carefully reproduced by a process that gives 
the pictures their full tonal value. The book fills a gap in the iitera- 
ture of art, for no large-scale monograph on the subject exists. ] 


PAPERS AND DIARIES OF A YORK FAMILY, 
1764-1839. 
By Mrs. Epwin Gray. With twelve illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET, 1814-1875. 
By Mrs. LESLIE THOMSON. With four illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


[Millet’s “‘ Angelus ” is one of the most famous pictures in the world. 
The artist’s life, so sympathetically told here, is an inspiration and 
a moral tonic.) 


THE STONE AGE. 
By E. O. James, Ph.D., F.S.A. With numerous illustrations. 
3s. 6d. net. 
{In this timely book a well-known archeologist gives the latest 
information about prehistoric man, The book is written in a popular 
style, and is calculated to interest readers of all ages and tastes.) 
PIONEER WOMEN. Second Series. 
HANNAH MORE. MARY CARPENTER. 
OCTAVIA HILL. AGNES JONES. 
By MarGareT E, Tapor. 2s. 6d. net. 


JACKSON’S JU-JU. 
By ARTHUR E, SouTHON. 2s. 6d. net. 


{The atmosphere of the West African Bush is reproduced with 
uncanny skill—the white man at his worst and at his best, the 
strength of pagan superstition, physical sufferings and their 
alleviation, A capital story.] 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 








And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 
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DEAN INGE ON THE CHURCH 
The Church in the World. By W. R. INGE. (Longmans. 6s. 


BotH the Church and Religion—the two are not the same 
thing—are for the moment much before the world. Mr. 
Sheppard regards them as a pastor ; Bishop Barnes as one 
bound by his office to ‘‘ give heed unto reading, exhortation, 
and doctrine "’ ; the Archbishop—well, it is difficult to class 
an Archbishop: but (shall we say) from that of Plato’s 
‘**noble captain who is a little blind, a little deaf, and in 
charge of a semi-mutinous crew? ” Perhaps no living 
Englishman, certainly no clergyman, moves among ideas as 
easily as the author of these Essays ; and their appearance 
is opportune. They are, in fact, reprints ; but they might 
have been written to-day. He does not mince matters. 
‘“ The extreme Romanizing faction, dragging the main body 
of High Churchmen after it, has now established a purely 
Latin sect within the Church of England.”’ Reluctantly or 
not, the party as a whole follows these anarchists as sub- 
missively as the miners followed Mr. Cook. Hence the 
precipice on the brink of which the Church now stands. 

If this faction would live and let live, there would be 
little difficulty: the questions at issue have nothing to do 
with religion ; they are not ‘“‘ from heaven but of men.” 
But it is intolerant on principle. When Canon Bullock- 
Webster sees that Bishop Barnes will not bow down nor do 
him reverence, then, like Haman, is Canon Bullock-Webster 
full of wrath. ‘‘In a Disestablished Church there will be 
no room for Modernists,’’ says the organ of the sect ; ‘* and 
extreme Evangelicals will find themselves happier with their 
Free Church brethren.”’ So that’s that. But ‘‘ the advance 
of Liberal opinions during the last fifty years has been far 
more noteworthy than the loudly trumpeted triumphs of the 
Catholic Revival." The battle of creed-interpretation, at 
one time doubtful, has been fought and won. Thanks to 
the skill and sagacity of the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury heresy hunts have been effectively discouraged ; and 
‘*‘a Liberal Bishop would have nothing worse to fear than 
the attacks of the ignoble obscurantist Press, and an 
organized boycott by certain theological colleges ’’—to which 
may now, it seems, be added a burlesque brawl in St. Paul’s. 

The Dean’s opinion of the Enabling Act of 1919 is 
emphatic :— 

“These constitutional changes, for which there was no 
demand from the mass of the laity, were pushed through 
during and after the war by a group of busybodies who were 
not too much engrossed by the agony of their country to 
eonduct a raging agitation in all parts of England. So far, 
the result has been entirely in favour of the Romanizers. 
they have a majority in the National Assembly, which they 
are using, without much scruple or moderation, to tear up 
the old Prayer Book and the prudent compromise which it 
represents. .. . It must be remembered that the mass of the 
laity are intensely conservative. They have no wish for a 
new Prayer Book, or new teaching of any kind.” 
Whether the attempt to force these innovations upon them 

will lead to Disruption and Disestablishment remains to be 
seen. 

The later Essays deal with the outstanding questions 
between Science and Theology :— 


“It is frivolous or dishonest to deny that such exist. ... 

It is quite unnecessary to go to Australia or Central Africa 

to find the savage. He is our next-door neighbour. There 

is no superstition too absurd to find credence in modern 

England. The mentality of the Stone Age exists on our 

platforms and in our pulpits.”’ 

The statement which has been lately made that Evolution 
has been taught in the theological colleges for forty years is 
misleading. There has, no doubt, been a prudent disinclina- 
tion to repudiate it in terms. This is natural; the burnt 
child dreads the fire. But in the background the shadow of 
Moses lifts a menacing finger. Let an attempt be made to 
indicate the conclusions contained in the premisses, and the 
bulls of Bashan roar in concert. Canon Bullock-Webster, 
with a bodyguard of sidesmen, does so in the midst of the 
sanctuary—it was the organist who saved the situation ; and 
‘Mr. Belloc objects.”’ 
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AGRA 


GRA, by the waters of the Jumna, breathes of the 

conquests and splendour of India’s Moghul emperors, 

Its records in stone and marble of the magnificence of 
their courts are unsurpassed among India’s memorials, 


In 1526 Babar, descendant of Timur the Terrible, by 
his victory at Panipat set upon India the Moghul yoke, 
which she was to wear for nigh on two hundred years. At 
Agra Babar died. His remains lie in the Red Tomb of 
Kabul. Humayun, his son and successor, stumbled 
through life and, stumbling, broke his neck by a fall from 
the roof of his library. 


Akbar, son of Humayun and the Persian lady Humida, 
born under a tree in the heart of the Rajputana desert, 
came to the throne of Delhi at the age of fourteen, 
Nine years later, having made Agra his capital city, 
he began the erection there of Agra fort, the red sandstone 
citadel, a mile and a half in circumference, which spreads 
itself, crescent-wise, along the banks of the Jumna. Under 
Akbar and his successors Agra was the centre of an empire 
that stretched from Kabul to Dacca, from Ahmednagar to 
Kashmir. Now Akbar’s fort stands intact, untenanted. 
Empty are the cages of delicately chiselled stone which 
housed the royal zenana; void, save for the passing 
stranger, the balconies above the arena, where, for the en- 
tertainment of the court, wild animals were made to fight. 


Shahjahan, Akbar’s grandson, who loved much, lived 
much and died within the walls of Agra, created most of the 
marble buildings inside Agra fort. To-day their surfaces, 
with delicate inlay work and beautiful low relief ripened by 
the Eastern sun to exquisite tints of old lace, ivory, and 
gold, speak only of the passage of time. The clashing 
bravery of an Eastern emperor’s court has gone, but 
imagination needs no stimulus than the silence of Agra’s 
bejewelled marble precincts to recall the power, the riches, 
and the martial glory of bygone days. Above all, Shab- 
jahan built the Taj Mahal, fitting tribute to the memory of 
his beloved queen Muntaz-i-Mahal. 


Stand in the fretted recesses of Agra’s Jasmine Tower; 
behind, the fountain of rose-water—Nur Jahan’s “ attar ” 
—in front, the broad curve of the Jumna. Observe, a mile 
away, arising out of the morning mist, the domes and 
minarets of the Taj, a fairy palace of the Arabian nights, 
of such beauty that it seems incredible it could have been 
made by human hands. Tread softly through its interior 
by daylight; see it, amber and rose and gold, at sunset; 
gaze on it by moonlight and sense such a witchery as is 
laid on the human soul by no other marbled art in the 
world. 


There is much to tell of Agra, did space permit. Its 
native city alone is worth a visit. Truly, the traveller who 
pauses here for three or four days will be well rewarded. 


For rail travel information concerning India and 
illustrated brochure, ** Agra and Fahtepur-Sikri,” apply: 
Indian State Railways, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
S.W.1. 


(Commercial information regarding India may be had 
from the Indian Trade Commissioner, 42, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W.1.) 


Nore.—You can travel first class London to and from 
India (or Ceylon) by P. & O. between December and 
February for a hundred guineas; or overland both ways via 
Marseilles for £120, spending in India from two to eight 
weeks. Particulars from P. & O. Co., 14, Cockspur Street, 
S.W.1. 
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MAJORCA 


Holiday 
By ADA HARRISON : 
With 16 full-page crayon drawings and numerous line illustrations 
by ROBERT AUSTIN Demy 8vo 12s 6d 
MAJORCA is not an archeological excursion, but a 
holiday. This is an account by two who are ready to 


be diverted and -interested on all sides, 
N 


Are you a 


Feminist? 


Whether or no you will enjoy reading 
} REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 
edited by Francis Birrell 
(35 6d each volume) 

APHRA BEHN by V. Sackville West 

BIANCA CAPPELLO 
by Clifford Bax 
SARAH CHURCHILL 
by Bonamy Dobrée 
LADY HESTER STANHOPE 
by Martin Armstrong 
ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH 
by Beatrice Curtis Brown 
MRS BESANT by Geoffrey West 
GERALD HOWE Publisher 
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LEONCE AND LENA—DANTON'S DEATH WOZZECK 


Translated, with an Introduction, by 
GEOFFREY DUNLOP 
GEORG BUCHNER (1813-1837), who wrote communist tracts before Marx 
and analysed personality before Pirandello, is little known outside 
Germany Crown 8vo 7s 6d 
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! SANDS & CO. 
4 FEWNESS OF MY DAYS 


A Life in Two Centuries. By LORD BRAYE. 
illustrated. Price 18s. net. 





THE PILGRIM’S GUIDE TO 
FRANCISCAN ITALY 


By P. F. ANSON. Illustrated by, the Author. 
Price 6s. net. 
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THE STORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


By the Rev. G. STEBBING, C.SS.R. New edition, 
brought down to 1927. Price 6s. 


THE PRICE OF DAWNING DAY 


A Missionary Romance of Indo-China. By the Rev. 
T. GAVAN-DUFFY. Illustrated. Price 5s. net. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


By A. H. MILLAR, LL.D. A new edition. Illustrated. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


TRADITIONS AND STORIES OF 
SCOTTISH CASTLES 


By A. H. MILLAR, LL.D. Illustrated. Price 6s. net. 
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LONDON: 15, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
and EDINBURGH. 
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What Does It 
By J. M. STUART-YOUN 
Author of Johnny Jones : Guttersnipe 
6 
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= A challenge thrown down to the stars by the hero of this 

= intriguing romance, after an experience that might only have 
embittered but served at last to purify and strengthen. 


JETTISONED 
By KYRLE PLUMPTRE 


The jettisoning of a good parson’s career, owing to his 
advice beings ought by a pretty woman of the demi-monde. 
“The yarn told in letters from Africa has a power- 
ful and very original note of its own.”—T.P.’s and Cassell’s. 
HUNGRY LOVERS 
By ae ieee 
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= Who is Ann Stokes? The Scotsman says: ‘“‘ Writers of eminence 
have attached their names to novels not as near to greatness 
as ‘Hungry Lovers’.” And Ann Stokes is a novelist 
who is better known under another name. 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY 
= By JOHN W. KLEIN 
/ 
= “The leading eine of the Revolution are 
= convincingly drawn, and the final scene throbs with heroic 
tragedy.” —Weekly Scotsman. 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST 
By CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG 
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: Demonstrates powerfully that legislators have yet to learn that by 


their laws they may defeat the very ends they are put in Par- 
liament to serve; that “social reform” schemes only tend 
to increase the suffering they are intended to relieve. 


The Lure of the Countryside 
By W. COLES FINCH 
Author of In Kentish Pilgrim Land 
: 21/- 
= A book of over 300 pages of companionable reading matter, 
and over 140 photographic illustrations with a frontispiece 
in 4 colours by Donald Maxwell. (Ready Shortly.) 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
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bo Student 
Christian Movement 





THE BRITISH CONNECTION WITH INDIA, 
By K. T. PAUL. With a Foreword by the EarL oF 
RONALDSHAY, formerly Governor of Bengal, author of 
‘“‘ The Heart of Aryavarta.’’ 5s. net. 


Mr. K. T. Paul is one of the most distinguished living Indians, 
and this subject is of great importance at the present juncture. 


RELIGION AND DRAMATIC ART. 
By SPENCER ELLIOTT, M.A. With a chapter on 
““Modern Drama,” by C. F. CamMERoN, Dramatic Critic 
of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 4s. 6d. net. 


RATIONALISM AND ORTHODOXY OF 
TO-DAY. An Essay in Christian Philosophy. — 


By J. H. BEIBITZ, M.A., sometime Vice-Principal of the 
Theological College, Lichfield. 5s. net. 


Nineteenth Edition, completing 100,000 copies. 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY. 
By T. R. GLOVER, LL.D. With a Preface by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
4s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 





In the Press. 
HUMANITY AND LABOUR IN CHINA. 


An Industrial Visit and its Sequel (1923-26). 


By ADELAIDE MARY ANDERSON, D.B.E., M.A. 
Illustrated from original drawings and _ photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





Send for detailed Publication List. 


32, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Explaining China 


EARL BAKER, 






By JOHN Adviser to Chinese Ministry 















of Communications, 1916-26 

Of the many recent books about China none contains a 
larger proportion of soiid information.’—The Times Literary 
Supplement, 
Illustrated. l5s. net, 


The Mediterranean and Its 


Problems 


By MAJOR E. W. POLSON NEWMAN, author of 
* The Middle East.”’ Foreword by Major-GEenerat Lorp 












Epwarp GLkrICHEN, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
A first-hand study of the clash of policies and interests in 
the Mediteranean lands, the storm centre of the next few years. 
“Interesting from cover to cover.’’—Daily Mail. 
Illustrated. 15s. net, 








. . . . . 
Diplomatic Episodes in Mexico 

By HENRY LANE WILSON, 
Mexico. 

“The inside history of the Mexican chaos, and a 
indictment of the Woodrow Wilson administration. 


“Many interesting details of notable international transactions 
and outstanding personalities.’-—Scotsman. 


late U.S. Ambassador to 














pungent 










l5s. net. 





A. M. PHILPOT, 69, Great Russell Street. 
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A temporary friend has uses; but Friendship 4 
is one of the best things in this temporary y 
world, and the Friendship of Books must be if 
> gained from books that are your own. Let iS 
4 us introduce you to works whose Friendship 4 
hy —s once obtained will last lifelong. Buy the f 


4 
right Books. 8 


Send for Catalogues 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 4 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King Ni 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


AUPPLY 
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ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 

















Telegraphic and Telephones - ; 
Cable Address : (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774. 














Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I~ 2- & 4 















A Specimen Copy of 
THE NATION & ATHENZUM 


will be sent to amy address on application to the Publisher. 
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DARLINGTONS HANDBOOKS 


LONDON: 4 Ty a 


“ Particularly good.”—Acade: 














and Oy Sir & 7. COBK Sth a — 
ENVIRONS. &littestion 
“The best bggdbook te tn c' ever issued."~ 
at Maps and 
@© Qus hee 26 aps and | iw Tugracions, 3 
NOBTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 





TO MWust.. Mape & Plane. 4/- 
WEST SWITZERLAND AND 
CHAMONIX (FRANCE). 
BERNE, THE BERNESE | LAKE of GENEVA, RHONE 
OBERLAND & LUCERNE 2/- VALLEY, & ZERMATT  2/- 
2/- The FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- The ITALIAN RIVIERA 
2. PARIS, LYONS AND RAONE VALLEY. 2/- 
2j- Mlustrations, Maps, 2/- - Hustrations, Maps, 2/ 
ZURICH St. MORITZ, DAVOS & 
THE ENGADINE PONIBESINA 
2/6 MOTOR.CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD 
A Handbook te the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Liangollen—Darlington. Lendoa—Simpkin's. Paris and 
New York—Brcatane's. 
Railway B lis and all Booksell 


e m oh Ma 
, 4. “<i oT eREN ce AND 
ITALIAN RIVIERA. 









































LITERARY. 


EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 138r, Victoria Street, S.W. 















YPEWRITING, 


10d. per 1,000; prompt and careful work— 
Weatherley, 


5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 





OOKPLATES.— Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers, 
27. Easteastle Street, London, W.1. 





HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” 


Given post free.—Miss 
Barmby. Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





HE JOURNAL OF CAREERS: 
A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR PARENTS 
and girls at public schools, secondary schools or 
Described as “the last word on careers, giving the soundest 
complete information on careers and the way to train for them.” 
Is. monthly, from 61 Conduit Street, W.1. 
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Forthcoming Features 





Special Travel Supplement 


containing articles on 


WINTER SPORTS 


AND 


WINTER TOURS 
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ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


THE NATION & ATHENAUM, 
39, Gt. James Street, London, W.C.1 
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Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 


THE BOOK OF THE CAVE OF TREASURES. 10/6 net. 


An important history of the Patriarchs and Kings from the Creation to the Crucifixion, translated from 
the Syriac text of the British Museum Ms&., and with notes pointing out parailels in the “ Book of Jubilees,” 
the “ Book of Adam and Eve,” the ‘‘ Book of the Bee,” and other cognate works. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES. 10/6 net. 


With 16 plates, and containing a full account of the great obelisks, with copies of hieroglyphic inscriptions 





and translations. 


James Baikie, F.R.A.S. 





descriptive of travel. 


THE DWELLERS ON THE NILE. 


With 11 plates, and containing chapters on the life, history, literature and religion of the ancient Egyptians. 


BABYLONIAN LIFE AND HISTORY. 


With 11 plates, and chapters on Recent Excavations, 


EGYPTIAN PAPYRI AND PAPYRUS-HUNTING. 


The papyri are much More than _ historical narratives of events, some aie business letteis, some are 


10 /6 net. 
10 /6 net. 


10 /6 net. 


A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 7/6 net. 


With 32 plates. A full story of exploration and 


research in Egypt. 


Professor R. A. S. Macalister, LLD., Litt.D., F.S.A. 





A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN PALESTINE. 


A fascinating record of discoveries in Egypt during the last hundred years. 


10 /6 net. 





The Season's Gift Book 


| 
| 
| 

4h @ n “'~ ¥ far x q | 
| THE WOMEN OF 'THE BIBLE, 25/- net. | 
| By the Marquess and Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair 
| No pains have been spared in bringing this book out in a most attractive form; the 
| collaboration of writers and artist is complete, and the volume bids fair to be THE 
| Gift Book of the Season. 





LONDON : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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THE OPEN COURT CO. 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 
First Carus Mathematical Monograph. 
Ames Buiss, of the Chicago University. 
10s. net. 

ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX VARIABLE. 
Second Carus Mathematical Monograph. By Davip 
RayMoNnD Curtiss, North-western University. 173 pp. Cloth, 
los. net. 

MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS. 


Third Carus Mathematical Monograph. 
Rietz. 180 pp. Cloth. ros. net. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. 
The Paul Carus Foundation Lectures—I. By Prof. Joun 
Dewry. 443 pp. Cloth. 15s. net. 
“ Dewey here makes a solid, original, stimulating contribution to 
metaphysics.”—Quarterly Journai. 
PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF ENCLAND AND 
AMERICA. 
By Jean Want. Translations by Frep RotHwett. Cloth. 
12s. 6d. net. 
A careful study of the philosophies advocated by leaders of 


idealist monism as compared with the pluralist theories of leading 
pragmatists. 


FORMAL LOCIC. 
By Aucustus pe Morcan. Second Edition. In Two vols. 
which has long been out of print. Edited by Prof. A. E. 
TayLor. 392 pp. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


4n important work for all who love Good Literature, Good Fun, and 
Literary Curiosities. 


A BUDCET OF PARADOXES. 
By Aucustus pE Morcan. Second Edition in Two Vols. 
Cloth (gilt tops). 30s. net. 

HUMANISM. 
By Curtis W. Reese. Presents religion as the quest to find 
facts and values to be used in the enrichment of human life. 
Cloth. 85 pp. 5s. net. 

HUMANIST SERMONS. 
By Curtis W. Reese. 262 pp. 12s. 6d, net. 

we Please sed for Illustrated Catalogue. 





By Prof. GILBERT 
189 pp. Cloth. 


By Prof. H., L. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


STU DIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
MYSTICS 


3y JOSEPH MARECHAL, S.J., Professor of Psychology 
at the Jesuit Philosophical and Theological College of 
Louvain. Translated by ALGAR THOROLD, with an 
Introductory Foreword. 10/6. 
The six essays in this volume are among the most important 
contributions to the study of religious psychology which have 
appeared in modern times 


THE ENGLISH MYSTICS. 


By DOM DAVID KNOWLES, O.S.B.  6/-. 

A history of mysticism in England, dealing particularly 
with the great figures of the fourteenth century, Rolle, Hilton, 
Mother Julian, and the 
Unknowing.”’ 


PRAYER AND POETRY. 
By HENRI BREMOND, of the French Academy. 
Translated by ALGAR THOROLD. 7/6 


THE BOOK OF THE BEASTS. 


Translated from the Catalan of Ramon Lull by 
E. ALLISON PEERS, Professor of Spanish at Liverpool 
University. 3/6. ! 





A LIFE OF RAMON LULL. 


Written by an unknown hand about 1311, and now first 
translated from the Catalan by E. ALLISON PEERS. 
With a contemporary Latin version. 3/6. 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LTD., 
28 ORCHARD STREET $3 W.1 
8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW $3 E.C.4 


author of the ‘* Cloud of. . 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


THe B.B.C. have published the ‘‘ B.B.C. Handbook "’ (2s.) 
which should prove both entertaining and instructive to the 
millions who listen-in. 

Miss Lilian M. Faithfull is: the well-known Principal of 
the Ladies College, Cheltenham. Her ‘‘ Saturday Talks "’ to 
her pupils are now published under the title ‘‘ You and 1”’ 
(Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d.). 

The Medici Society publish the following two uniform 
volumes: ‘‘ Stories of the Italian Artists; Venetian and 
Umbrian Schools,’’ by Mergaret Leicester-Warren, and 
‘Stories of the British Artists,"’ by the same author (3s. 
each)—remarkably cheap books. 

‘* French Prose of To-day *’ (Sidgwick & Jackson, 5s.) is 
an interesting anthology which begins with Anatole France 
and ends with the Comtesse de Noailles. 

The following are biographies or autobiographies: 
* Behind the Scenes with Cyril Maude,’’ by Himself (Murray, 
16s.) ; ‘ Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala,”’ by Lt.-Col. 
the Hon. H. D. Napier (Arnold, 21s.) ; ‘‘ The Other Bundle,” 
by Lord Shaw of Dunfermline (Hutchinson, 18s.) ; ‘* The 
Farington Diary,’’ by Joseph Farington, Vol. VII.—1811-1814 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) ; ‘‘ Since I was Twenty-five,’’ by Frank 
Rutter (Constable, 12s.). 

~ In ‘** The Economic World,”’ by Arthur R. Burns and 
Eveline M. Burns (University of London Press, 5s.), an 
sitempt is made to describe the mechanism of the modern 
world to those who have no training in economics. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Keith Papers. Vol. I. Edited by W. G. PERRIN. 
for the Navy Records Society. 2is.) 

This is a selection from the papers of G. Keith Elphin- 
stone, subsequently Lord Keith, and the present volume 
covers the period 1772-1796. It deals with four chapters in 
his career: his service in the Mediterranean, 1772-74 and 
during the American Revolution (convoy and cruising, opera- 
tions on the coast of East Florida, and the capture of 
Charleston), on the French coast, 1794-5 (Toulon), and the 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope. Among the documents 
the editor rightly included also such as illustrate the every- 
day life in the Navy and the routine of the Service. The 
work of selection seems very well done, and each part is 
prefaced by an introductory note supplying the proper setting 
for its documents. The book is a quarry from which many 
historians will be able to obtain useful material. Even the 
student of Parliamentary history will find in it one leiter 
touching his subject, namely, that from Lord Sandwich to 
Elphinstone dated ‘‘ Admiralty, January 22nd, 1781”’ 
(page 85) :— 

‘* Sir,—I really am under much difficulty how to answer 
the letter I have just received from you. I am exceedingly 
unwilling to refuse any request of yours that is in itseif 
perfectly reasonable, and yet I cannot help telling you that 
I foresee inconvenience from your leaving your ship at this 
particular moment... .” 

One can guess the business which engaged Elphinstone at 
that time. At the generai election of 1780, he had stood for Co. 
Dumbarton as nominee of the Montrose family, against Lord 
Frederick Campbell, the Argyle candidate, and was now 
petitioning against Lord Frederick's return. He succeeded, 
and sat in the House of Commons, 1781-90 and 1796-1801. A 
most interesting book could be written on admirals in the 
eichteenth-century Parliament—could not the Navy Records 
Society collect and publish the records of their Parliamentary 
activities, at least in so far as these concerned the Navy? 


* * * 


(Printed 


A Greek-English Lexicon. 
and ROBERT SCOTT. 
10s. 6d.) 

The third part of the new ‘‘ Liddell and Scott,’ which is 
being edited by Dr. H. S. Jones, covers the ground from 
SutAe mua to eevreAurrjs. The nature of the revision anil 
additions are shown by the fact that the 192 pages in this 
third part answer to 158 pages in the old edition, although the 
page of the old edition was smaller than that of the new. 
The word ¢éevreArorijs itself is not given at all in the old 
edition. 


Compiled by HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL 
Part 3. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORD, 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Ir was time for a good electric recording of Mozart's 
“Jupiter ’’ symphony (Op. 41), for none of the existing 
records are really satisfactory. The Columbia now give ys 
one played by Sir Dan Godfrey and a Symphony Orchestr, 
(Four 12-in. records. L1938-41. 6s. 6d. each.) The Work 
is one of the severest tests for conductor, orchestra, and th 
technique of recording. The present records are the bes} We 
have heard. The recording is good, and the playing Up tog 
point adequate. The last movement, as so often, proves tp 
be a little too much for the performers. 

Another work to be welcomed is Brahms’s Sonata jy 
F minor, Op. 5, played by Percy Grainger (Four 12jp 
records. L1954-7. 6s. 6d. each). This is one of the early 
works which Brahms took with him when he went to se 
Schumann in 1853, though the work which he actually firg 
played to Schumann on that momentous visit was the 
C major Sonata. Though the F minor was written at th 
age of twenty, it is extraordinarily mature. 

An interesting orchestral record is Debussy's charge. 
teristic ‘‘ Iberia—Images pour Orchestra,”’ No. 2, played by 
Paul Klenau and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, occupy. 
ing five sides of three records, with ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue 
Cortége et Air de Danse,’’ on the sixth side (L1999-2001, 
6s. 6d. each). Jean Lensen and his Orchestra play Massenet's 
‘ Ariane” and Gillet’s *“‘ La Lettre de Manon ™ (4483. 3s), 
A mandoline band performs Prelude to ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” (4484. 3s.). The St. James’s String Sextet play 
‘‘ Canzonetta * and ‘‘ La Chasse *’ of Mendelssohn (4485. 3s), 
The Catterall Quartet give Mozart’s ‘‘ Ave Verum ™ and the 
much-played ‘* Moment Musicale ’’ of Schubert and ‘ Triv- 
merei”’ of Schumann (9244. 4s. 6d.). 

The best instrumental record is Rachmaninoff’s Prelude 
in B flat and Polichinelle, played on the piano by Pouishnof 
(L1997. 6s. 6d.). Lionel Tertis on the viola plays a Fugue in 
D of Tartini and Arensky’s ‘‘ Berceuse *’ (L1995. 6s. 64,), 
and Arthur Catterall on the violin Arensky’s ‘* Serenade” 
and Dittersdorf’s Allegro in E flat (D1584. 4s. 6d.). 

The songs are not as interesting as usual. Mr. Norman 
Allin is perhaps the best of the singers in Halévy’s ‘The 
Jewess’’’ and ‘‘ Little Cattle, Little Care ’’ (L1996. 6s. 6d). 
Other vocal records are ‘‘ All suddenly the wind comes soft” 
and ‘‘ Do you know my garden? "’ sung by Hubert Eisdell, 
tenor (D1585. 4s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Silent Noon ’’ of Vaughan Williams 
and ‘‘ Peace,’’ sung by J. Dale Smith, baritone (9245. 4s. 6d.); 
‘* Absence ” and “ In this hour of softened splendour,”’ sung 
by the Salisbury Singers (4488. 3s.). 

Lighter music is supplied by the Plaza Theatre Orchestra 
which plays the Gipsy Suite (Two 12-in. records. 92412 
4s. 6d. each), and ‘‘ Annie Laurie’ and ‘ Believe me if all 
those endearing young charms,” played as Carillon solos by 
Kamiel Lefevere of Malines (4510. 3s.). The great Gershwin 
plays on the piano ‘‘ Clap yo’ hands,” ‘t Do-do-do,”* ‘* Some- 
one to watch over me,” and ‘‘ Maybe,” from ‘ Oh, Kay!” 
(Two 10-in. records. 4538 and 4539. 3s. each). 
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Twenty-second Thousand 


Great Stories 
of All Nations 


Chesen and Edited by 
MAXIM LIEBER and B. C. WILLIAMS 








158 AUTHORS 158 STORIES 
34 NATIONS 1132 PAGES 


8s. 6d. net. 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD, 
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i CHOIK OF THE TEMPi.E 


: 
: 1398 














CHURCH, LONDON 


Solests: Masters E. LOUGH and 
R. MALLETT. 
Organist and Director of the Choir: 
G. THALBEN BALL. 


. waited for the 


O come everyone 
that thirsteth 


12-inch Double-sided Record, 4/6 


Lord Mende!s: ohn . 














Another Wonderful 


Record by the 
Choir of the 
Temple Church 


ASTER LOUGH recorded 
“Hear My Prayer’’ (No. 
C1329) and aroused enormous 
enthusiasm. In this new record 
Master Lough is joined by 
Master Mallett, another of the 
Temple Church Soloists. 


The beautiful simplicity of this 
devotional music moves alike 
the musician and the simple 
lover of music. 


From the first note of the boys’ 
voices, you will lose yourself 
in the sou’-stirring beauty of 
fine music, perfectly rendered 
and perfectiy recorded. 


Ask your local dealer to play you this record. 


“His Master's 


Voice 


Electrical Recording 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD., OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 
“THE TIMES ” 


HE City Editor of the Times, while sensitive to our 
recent remark that ** the financial pundits in the Press 
have been uttering heavy warnings against Stock Ex- 
change gambling and condemning all investment which is 
not based upon past earnings and records as rank specula- 
tion,”’ is withal impervious to modern investment practice. 
** Speculation,’’? he writes (the Times, November 8th), 
** concerns itself with possibilities of the future. . . . Invest- 
ment has as its basis a record of solid achievement.’’ That, 
again, appears to us an absurd generalization. We were 
both talking of ordinary shares, or at any rate of variable- 
dividend securities. To base investment on “ a record of 
solid achievement’? might allow the purchase of the 
ordinary shares of a company which, despite a magnificent 
history of past earnings, was at the moment suffering a loss 
or was intending to pass its dividend. Investment in the 
equities of commercial companies must concern itself with 
(a) the present as far as that is known; (b) the possibilities 
of the future. As we have said, past earnings and divi- 
dends are a useful guide in forming an opinion of the 
standing of a company, but they can never decide the ques- 
tion of a purchase or sale of that company’s ordinary shares. 


* * * 


Last week we gave Cunard Steamship ordinary shares 
as a case where purchase at the then price of 24s. 3d. would 
not be justified on the past dividend of 6 per cent. But we 
pointed to (a) the present savings on interest charges and 
the 1928 savings on fuel oil costs, and (b) the possibilities 
of a future increase in net profits and dividends. On good 
authority we learn that the savings on fuel oil costs in 
1928 will amount to over £400,000—the equivalent of a 
dividend of over 7 per cent. on the Cunard ordinary capital. 
(En passant, a correction—the savings on interest charges 
will be £72,747 in 1927, and £125,247 in 1928 as compared 
with 1926—the equivalent of a dividend of 2} per cent.) 
The intelligence required for anticipating in this case an 
increase in future net profits and dividends can certainly 
be overstressed, but the point is that a purchase of Cunard 
shares does involve anticipation of future revenues, and is 
nevertheless far removed from speculation. Incidentally, 
Cunard shares have risen to 26s., and will probably be 
higher before long. 

* * * 

Another example to show the absurdity of this narrow 
view of *‘ investment ’? may be found in Hudson’s Bay 
ordinary shares which are standing at 43. For the year 
ending May 31st, 1927, this Company paid 10 per cent. 
gross out of its trading account, and 10 per cent. tax free 
out of its land account. Its record since the war has been 


as follows :— 
Trade Account. 
Year ending May 3ist. 


Land Account. 
Year ending Jan. 31st. 


1926 20% sae 33% tax free 

1925 ’ 20% ne nil 

1924 20% nil (i0 months to Jan. 31st, 1924) 
1923 174% 29% tax free (year to March 3lst) 
1922 35% 10% tax free (year to March 3ist) 
1921 25%, 15% tax free (year to March 3lst) 
1920 25% 15% tax free (year to March 3ist) 
1919 25% 209 tax free (year to March 3lst) 


Such ‘* a record of solid achievement ” would justify the 
purchase of Hudson’s Bay shares as an investment under 
the Times definition. But at the price of 43 to give a yield 
of 5 per cent. gross on last year’s dividend it would be 
unsound. In fact, “ intelligent anticipation ’? points to a 
reduction in the interim dividend out of trading as the 
vast new expenditure on building, equipping, and organiz- 
ing modern stores cannot have had time to fructify. The 
reduction in receipts in the land account for half the cur- 
rent year (which is common knowledge) and the diminutive- 
ness of the carry forward, also point to a reduction in the 
dividend out of the land account. Hence we would not 
buy Hudson’s Bay shares at the present price. On the 


IN THE CITY 


AND SPECULATION—HUDSON’S BAY—SUDAN PLANTATIONS—TWO ISSUES. 


other hand, if the shares react appreciably a purchase might 
be a sound investment as it is also intelligent to anticipate 
satisfactory returns in the future from the new stores 
policy. 

* * * 

We ourselves have no quarrel with the City Editor of 
the Trmes in condemning the sensational rises which 
occurred lately in British Celanese ordinary and Marconi 
ordinary shares as gambling, for we had already described 
these rises as being based on wild estimates of profits or 
wild rumours of negotiations. We object only to his 
solemn attempt to pin investment in ordinary share 
equities down to a basis of ** solid achievements ”’ or past 
records. It may be difficult to say where investment proper 
ends and where speculation improper begins, but it js 
weakening the case against stock gambling to declare that 
a purchase of ordinary shares which takes into account 
future possibilities is necessarily speculation. It is ow 
business to know as much about modern investment prac. 
tice as the City Editor of the Trwes knows about invest- 
ment theory of the past century. In our infancy we learned 
to discourage, not encourage, mere speculation on the 
Stock Exchange, and the leading Stock Exchange firms now 
refuse to give their clients the pre-war facilities for con- 
tango accounts. 

* * * 

Another illustration of investment looking to the future 
is the purchase of the shares of Sudan Plantation Syndicate 
at the present price of around 43. For the year ending 
June 30th, good crops and the rise in cotton prices enabled 
the Company to show a substantial increase in profits. The 
following statement shows the results over the last four 


years :- 
‘ 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
£ £ £ 

Net Profit 162.885 510,394 688,383 
Available 339,450 697,655 969,042 
Dividend 150,000 375,000 450,000 
Ditto, per cent. 25 25 30 
Reserve ae a _ 28,000 100,000 
Carried Forward 189,450* 294,655* 419,042* 


* Subject to directors’ extra fees. 


The dividend, which has been raised to 30 per cent., is 
paid on the old share capital of £1,500,000, and the 750,000 
new shares issued in May (bringing the total capital up to 
£2,250,000 (in £1 shares) do not rank for dividend until 
the current year. At 42 cum dividend the shares yield a 
little over 64 per cent. A further increase in profits in 
view of the increase in the area under cotton cultivation is 
a matter of ‘‘ future possibilities,’? but none the less con- 
cerns investment. 
* * * 

Two industrial issues were said to have been largely 
over-subscribed this week—-£150,000 in preference shares, 
and £7,500 in ordinary shares of the British Brunswick, 
Ltd., and £160,000 in preference shares, and £8,000 m 
deferred shares of Whitehall Films, Ltd. The prospectus 
of the first Company, which manufactures gramophones and 
records, stated that for eleven months ending August 3lst, 
1927, net profits were £10,028, and that it is yet “ not 
unreasonable to look for a net profit of £100,000 for the 
period September Ist, 1927, to December 31st, 1928.” This 
estimate may not be unreasonable, but the period chose 
is liable to mislead the uninstructed. The gramophone 
trade is seasonal, and these sixteen months would include 
two periods of maximum profits. The Whitehall Films, 
Ltd., proposes to erect a film studio for £35,000, which the 
‘‘ trade *? Press describe as impossible, and make films at 
a cost of £10,000 each, which is a third or fourth of the 
usual cost of the “ feature ” films required by the leading 
cinema theatres. Yet this issue was about eight times over 
subscribed. This is gambling of a reckless or ignorant sott. 
It is a pity that the City Editors of the daily Press are not 
more careful to warn the ingenuous public. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, 


&c. 





REFORMED INNS, 
AX FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS AND 


HOTELS managed by the Propie’s REFRESHMENT 
House AssociaTion, Ltp. 
P.R.H.A., Lid, St. George's House, 193, Regent Street, W.1. 





> yg eee geate HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof floors. Bedroom, Breakfast, and attend- 
ance, from 8s. 6d. r night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams: 
“Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1280 (2 lines). 








EDUCATIONAL. 


WENTWORTH. 





PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(College Road, Bournemouth.) 

Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 

Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth 

Bay. Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the Principal. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 





ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WENDOVER, 
BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citixens 
threugh practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 18. 
Principals: Isape. Fry, Avice TRENCH. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


HIGHLY-QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
te the Governors. 





INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — High Ground on 
t. M. 


edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: HRLENn NIELD, 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





sPyR. WILLIAMS ”” SCHOOL, Dolgelley, N. 
1711. Boarding School for Girls. Headmistress: 


Wales. Endowed 
Miss E. C. Nightingale, 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnasties, 
_ &. Fees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
» Lansdows Road, Bedford. 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 
A® ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills, 


giving to boys from 10 to 18 a liberal education in the free and healthy 
conditions of country life. Inclusive fee, £100 p.a. For illustrated prospectus 
apply to the Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 








AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award 


of five _— Scholarships, vale £40 per annum. All details from the 
ster 


PROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON L 
STRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chair- 
man, C. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal : Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the Board 
of Education, apply to the Secretary. 





COLLEGE 
ANE, S.W.15. DEMON- 


FOR 








AVOS.—Delicate 


qualified teacher. 
A.M. Davigs, Arngrove, 


30ys received for Board and Tuition by 
Also paying guests.—Apply T. E. FiITzGERALp, c.o. 
Amersham, Bucks. 











ART EXHIBITION. 


‘— Raina ‘ll go , 
»zether down, Sir! ” 
i ROBERT BROWNING: S HOUSE ‘(1861- 1887), 
19, Warw _ Crescent, W.2 (near Warwick Avenue Station). 

Anh WATER COLOURS by DONALD HUGHES. 
“~ngiesey, Cassis, Corsica, Cotswold, Crantock, 
Savoy and Wessex. 

1l a.m.—7 p.m. Free. 








Bristol, London, Norway, 


November 14th to 28th. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 


ROYAL 





MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH. 


APPL sICATIONS are invited for the appointment of Instructor 

in Imperial and Foreign Affairs, at the Royal Military College, 
Woolwich, which will become vacant on January 15th, 1928. The Instructor 
will be required to teach:— 

(a) The elements of Political and Economic Science. 

(6) To lecture on the important political and economic problems of the 

Empire, and the more important foreign countries. 

The salary will be £650 inclusive, per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £25 per annum to £900. 

Subject to certain conditions, the post is pensionable under the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities, but no claim to Civil Service Pension 
will be recognised. 

Full details of the appointment and forms of application may be obtained 
on written application to the Under- Secretary of State for War (S.D.8 (a)) at 
the War Office, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, with whom applications must be 
lodged on or before November 19th, 1927. 





METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR. 
HE COUNCIL invite applications for the position of Chief 
Librarian and Curator at a salary of £550 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to an inclusive maximum of £650 per annum. 

The person appointed will be required to take charge of the Central and 
four branch libraries in the Borough, and also to act as Curator of the 
Cuming Museum, which is situated in the Central Library building. He must 
devote the whole of his time to the duties of the office. Preference will be 
given to persons who have had experience of public library work. 

The appointment will be subject to the Shoreditch and Other Metropolitan 
Borough Councils (Superannuation) Act, 1922, and the person appointed will 
be required to pass the medical examination specified by the Council. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form, which can be obtained 
on sending stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned. Appli- 
cations, endorsed ‘* Chief Librarian,” accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, must reach me not later than noon on Wednesday, November 


28rd, 1927 
P. H. GRAY, 
Town Clerk. 
Southwark Town Hall, 
Walworth Road, S.E.17. 
November sth, 1927 





STRETFORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of SENIOR 
FEMALE ASSISTANT, at a salary of £112 per annum, plus cost-of-living 
bonus, amounting at the present time to £70 Ms. 7d. 

Applicants must have had practical experience of open-access library 
methods, cataloguing, and the Dewey decimal classification. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the Local Government 
and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, and the successful candidate 
will be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, accompanied by a copies of three testimonials and endorsed 
** Senior Library Assistant,’”” must be received by me not later than November 


16th, 1927. 
GEO. H. ABRAHAMS, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council Office, 
Old Trafford, 
Near Manchester. 





ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF FINSBURY.—The Public 

Committee require an Assistant ‘Female’ holding three Certificates of- 
the L.A., with experience in Juvenile Libraries. Commencing salary, £110. 
Applications on the Committee’s printed form, to be delivered rot later 
than Saturday, November 26th, to The Borough Librarian, Public Library, 
Skinner Street, E.C.1. 








PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE Creighton Lecture, entitled ‘‘HISTORY AND CITIZEN- 
SHIP,” will be given by Dr. C. GRANT ROBERTSON, C.V.O., 
M.A. (Vice-Chancellor of the University of Birmingham), at THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER 24th, at 5.80 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Dr. Francis W. 
Pember, D.C.L. (Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford and Warden of 
All Souls’ College). I 
ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET to be obtained from the Academic 

Registrar, University of London, — Kensington, S.W.7. 

DWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








A PUBLIC DEBATE. 
**C AN Socialism Ensure a Better Standard of Living for the 
Workers than Capitalism? ” 
MAXTON v. SIR ERNEST BENN, Bart. 
Chairman, A. G. Gardner. 
PALAIS DE DANCE, ACRE LANE, BRIXTON. 
On Friday, November 25th, at 8 p.m. All Seats Reserved. 2s., 


Is., and 6d.— 
Apply “ K.,” I.L.P., 79, Bedford Road, S.W.4. 





N NOVEMBER 17th, Two Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
SALON, 40, Chandos Street, Charing Cross. 
“ AUROLOGY,” by Mr. Robert King, at 8.45, and 
*“ CATARRH AND COLDS,” by Eustace Miles, M.A., at 6.15 p.m. 
Admission 1s. each Lecture. 


R. G. P. GOOCH will lecture on ‘“‘ The Diplomatic Antecedents 
of the War,’ at FRIENDS HOUSE, Euston Road, N.W.1 (opposite 
Euston Station), on Monday, November 14th, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, 8d. each (a few reserved seats at 1s.), can be obtained from the 
London Council for Prevention of War, 389, Victoria Street, S.W.1, or at 
Friends House on night of lecture. 








REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, LINDSEY HALL, THE MALL, 
NOTTING HILL GATE. Dr. Walter Walsh. Sunday, at 11. 
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= LUDWIG’S 
The Story of a Fighter. 
Illustrated. Second Impression. 21s, 
UNIFORM WITH THE AUTHOR’S ‘‘ NAPOLEON,”’ Seventh Printing. 
** 1 am inclined to think that L udwig in his ‘ Bismarck ’ has risen to greater heights and plumbed deeper depths as a biographer 
even than he has done in ‘ Napoleon.’ . .. This magnificen:ly organized book, in which there is not one dull page. 


—Time and Tide. 


Kenya from Within | South Africa 


A Short Political History. | White and Black—or Brown? 
With Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. By Col. P. A. SILBURN, C.B.E., D.S.O. 6s. 
By W. McGREGOR ROSS. 18s. 


‘An able, interesting, and valuable contribution to the study 
‘It constitutes in some respects a formidable indictment of -f one of the most distracting imperial ss of > day.’ 
much that has been done and condoned in Kenya.’’—Fiel : —Unite mpire. 


The Chinese Puzzle 


By ARTHUR RANSOME. 55. 
Preface by the RT. HON. LLOYD GEORGE, O.M., M.P. 
Foreign Affairs said of Mr. Ransome’s writings on China that to read them ‘is like getting into a well-ventilated, cool, light 
room, in which thought and judgment once more become poss ible.”’ 









The Breath of the Desert Birds and Beasts of the 
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By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. Illustrated. 16s. Roman Zoo 
“A book that is as different from ordinary travel literature By Dr. TH. KNOTTNERUS-MEYER. Translated by 
= as mellow wine from bottled lemonade. Prof. Ossendowski gives BERNARD MIALL. Illustrated. 16s. 
= some extraordinary, engrossing and illuminating stories.”—Nation. Ready November 15th. 
= 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Third Impression. 6s. 


““Maeterlinck’s ‘ Life of the Bee’ is a classic: his ‘Life of the White Ant’ is an epic.”—Manchester Guardian. 


The British Coal Dilemma 


By I. LUBIN & H. EVERETT. 12s. 6d. 


The authors have analysed the forces which have brought 
this great industry to the position it is in to-day, and they 
have indicated the lines along which constructional develop- 
ments must be sought. 


. An Outline of Philosophy 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ The Analysis of Mind,” etc., etc. 12s. 6d. 


The International 


Accounts 

By CLEONA LEWIS. 10s. 
\ constructive criticism of methods used in stating the 
results of international trade, service, and financial operations. 












A Play in Three Acts. 
By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 3S. Ou. 
Adapted from the novel by Henry James. 


With a terminal Essay on Suttee. 
By EDWARD and THEODOSIA THOMPSON, 
Author of “‘ An Indian Day.” 55 


The Tragic Muse | Three Eastern Plays 
| 
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The Mothers 


By ROBERT BRIFFAULT. Three Volumes. 


“ This stupendous work... . Colossal... . 
long enveloped the past.”—Hibbert Journal. 


25s. each 
This ca’, reasoned study of social anthropology raises the curtain of mist thai has for 80 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd., 40, Museum Street, W.C.1 
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Ate Other Bundle 
xy LORD SHAW) ...2.01:. 


This is a companion volume to the well-known Letters to Isabe!. On the legal side, law trials are added with sketches 
of great luminaries known at first hand; on the political side, further light is thrown on modern developments and 
original letters from Lord Morley and Mr. Asquith appear; while on the literary side, certain daring and resolute views 
are expressed which will no doubt awaken interest. The book ranges from grave to gay, and is enriched in the same 
sense by illustrations which contain the portraits of Chauntrelle the wife-poisoner, and a reproduction of an inimitable 
drawing of Sir Carruthers Gould of himself dancing with flying kilts. Illustrated 18s. net 


































QUEEN MARY : A Life and Intimate 
Story by Kathleen Woodward 
“It is no mere formal biography but an intimate 
picture of a dignified, gracious and womanly per- 
sonality” (Daily Mail). ‘““A remarkable book” 
(Daily Chronicle). ‘‘It gives us real ‘behind the 
scenes’ snapshots of the Queen” (Daily News). ‘It 
is a veritable romance ” (Evening Standard). A large 
handsome volume, cloth, gilt, with beautiful coloured 
Frontispiece in photogravure of Her Majesty and 16 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 





MY FRIEND THE DOG 

by Albert Payson Terhune 

Author of “ Buff: A Collie,” “‘ His Dog,” etc. 

This book will take a high place amongst literature 
on dogs. Mr. Terhune’s knowledge of the psychology 
of ‘“‘ man’s best friend ” is exhaustive, and the present 
work is a serious contribution to the subject. With 
8 coloured illus. 7s. 6d. net 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF COLONEL 
LAWRENCE by Lowell Thomas 
Author of ‘‘ With Lawrence in Arabia ”’ (15th Edition). 
It is not often that a hero lives in the flesh like Colonel 
Lawrence, whose exploits in the desert are as fascinating 
as anything fictitious ever written for boys.” —Sunday 
Herald. Lavishly illus. 7s. 6d. net 


THE MAN DISRAELI 
by Wilfrid Meynell 


Speaking of the original expensive work, The Athenaum 
said : ‘‘ This fascinating picture of Disraeli as a man 
will be both appreciated at the moment and lastingly 
consulted.” New Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. net 


VIGNETTES OF MEMORY ; 
Illus. 18s. net. by Lady Violet Greville 


Lady Violet Greville’s book is not only an interesting 
social record of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, but a narrative interpolated by many amusing 
anecdotes. Ready next Friday. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 
BEYOND by Norma Lorimer 
This unconventional Travel Book, which takes us 
from London to Palestine and back, should find a 
ready welcome from the author’s wide public. 

Illustrated. 21s. net 


HOW TO WRITE SERIAL FICTION 
by Michael Joseph and Martin 
Cumberland 


Arnold Bennett, in the Evening Standard, says: 
“Ought to be interesting. It is.” 6s. net 
















































Hutchinson’s selection of important new books 


THE BLACK CAP 

Compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith 
NEW STORIES OF MURDER AND MYSTERY 
In one large handsome volume uniform with ‘“ The 
Ghost Book” (also compiled by Lady Cynthia 
Asquith). ‘‘ No volume of the kind has ever comprised 
a greater number of world-famous names than this 
striking collection of new stories of murder and 
mystery. ‘Shall We Join the Ladies?’ by Sir James 
Barrie, is also here published for the first time.”— 
Daily Mirror. 7s. 6d. net 


JUNGLE PATHS & INCA RUINS 
by William Montgomery McGovern 

“ Full of incidents and strange stories.”—Daily Mail. 
“Such penetrating simplicity . . . stories which 
thrill.’"—Evening Standard. ‘‘ This book claims the 
attention of travellers."—Times. ‘“ This absorbing 
record of people and things of the unknown jungle. 
A book whose charm of style never flags.” —Spectator. 
“Lively and amusing. .an adventurous and 
scientifically valuable expedition.”—New Statesman. 
Illustrated. 21s. net 





FIFTY YEARS OF ROMANCE 
AND RESEARCH: or, A_ Jungle- 
Wallah at large by Charles Hose, D.Sc. 
Expeditions made among tribes and places unknown 


to Europeans. An intense story of travel and adven- 
ture in three continents. 





Ready shortly. Illustrated. 30s. net | 


THE STAR OF PICCADILLY 
(William Douglas, IVth Duke of Queensberry) 
21s. net by Lewis Melville 
(Author of ‘“‘ Maids of Honour,” etc.) 

“ Presenting a vivid picture of ‘Old Q’s’ period, and 
of his corrupt orgies and extravagances, which seem 
almost incredible.’”—Sunday Times. 
Coloured jacket and frontispiece by 


AUBREY 
HAMMOND and fully illustrated. 





| 

| 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A RUSSIAN | 
DIPLOMAT by A. Savinsky | 
(Minister Plenipotentiary of Bulgaria), | 

“More first-hand evidence of the ex-Kaiser’s restless | 
| 


MEMOIRS OF A CHINESE 
REVOLUTIONARY 


by SUN-YAT-SEN 
“‘ The book is useful for the light it throws on Chinese 





Anglophobean activities during the early years of the problems and the ,Chinese character.”—Evening 
century.”—Evening Standard. Illustrated. 21s. net | Standard. Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 
BEYOND KHYBER PASS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
7s. 6d. net, by Lowell Thomas | LIGHT OPERA by Sterling Mackinlay 
“ Adventures . . . many interesting things to say.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 

“An amazing pageant.”’—Spectator. 

** Admirably done.”—Sunday Times. 

First cheap Edition. Profusely illustrated. 


Author of “ Light Opera,” etc. 
Mr. Mackinlay here tells the enthralling story of light 
opera in many lands and many centuries. 
Intensely interesting. Illustrated. 21s. net 





THE TALE OF A “ TIMES ”’ COR- 
RESPONDENT by Charles Lowe 


‘His memories of Bismarck, Moltke and others are 

of historic value.”—T.P.’s Weekly. 

“Much that is interesting and amusing.”—Scotsman. 
Illustrated. 21s. net 


LET US HIGHLY RESOLVE 


by Gene Stratton-Porter 

Author of “ Freckles,”’ etc. 
A role unfamiliar to English readers. Will not only 
prove of considerable interest, but will further give 
one much food for thought. 7s. 6d. net 


THE FARINGTON DIARY, 
VOL. VII (1811-1814) 

by Joseph Farington, R.A. 
All sorts and conditions of people figure in its pages, 
and stirring episodes are recorded with unflagging 
zest. Illustrated. 21s. net 














MEMORIES AND NOTES 

by Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins 

A pleasantly discursive volume dealing with divers 

subjects. A delightful book—a book which prompts 
one to read it again and again. 

Frontispiece. 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE 


(Ready shortly.) by Sir Herbert Barker 
Sir Herbert has something to say about some of the 
most prominent people in contemporary life, and his 
reminiscences will be welcomed by a large public. 
Illustrated. 21s. net 


7s. 6d. net 








THE ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION 
by Douglas Jerrold 


‘* A chronicle which should surely become a classic.” 
—Punch. ‘‘ A very valuable addition to the literature 
of the War.”—Evening News. 


First cheap edition, illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 





PARIS ROSEMARY : ‘ ; 

by Sir John W. Simpson, K.B.E. 
A™revelation of the fascinating human interest attach- 
ing to the history and topography of ancient 
Paris. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


























SPEECHES 

by The Earl of Oxford and Asquith 
“They cover an immense variety of subjects. .. . 
These speeches excite great memories... . ” 
Illustrated. 18s. net —Evening Standard. 





RUDY: An Intimate Portrait of 
Rudolph Valentino by his wife, 
Illus. 10s. 6d. net Natacha Rambova. 
“Spirit messages from Valentino to his wife 
. outspoken book.”—Evening News. 










& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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x» ® HEINEMANN AUTHORS s s s 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. Two Forsyte Interludes. (To be published on Dec. 15th), These 
two short tales form the two links between The White Monkey and The Silver Spoon and 
between The Silver Spoon and the last and as yet unpublished volume of the trilogy, Swan 
Song. Paper Edition 1s. net. Signed and numbered Edition, limited to 500 copies, 6s. net. 
Castles in Spain. A new volume of Mr. Galsworthy’s essays, sketches and addresses. F’cap 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MASEFIELD. The Midnight Folk. The story of little Kay Harker and his adventures 
in search of the treasure which his famous ancestor, Sard, was supposed to have made away with. To 
be published on November 17th. Also a limited Edition of 265 copies, signed and numbered, 
£2 2s, net. 


MARGARET KENNEDY. Red Sky at Morning. “It is a hard matter to follow up a best seller 
such as ‘The Constant Nymph’ ; Miss Kennedy is one of the few who can do it ”—Daily Sketch. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY. Benighted. “It is a thrilling, enchanting, provocative book”—The Saturday 
Review. 


MAURICE BARING. Tinker’s Leave. Also Collected Edition 10s. 6d. net. ‘* . . . pervading 
subtlety and charm ”—Daily Telegraph. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, Redeemed. The first fiction that Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 


Graham has written tor ten years. 


MARY BORDEN. Flamingo. “1 like Miss Borden in this mood enormously. . . . It is a book 


that hums and throbs and roars like a dynamo ”—Sunday Express. 


H. M. TOMLINSON. Gallions Reach. “The truth of great art, beautifully executed, is in this 
book ”—The Graphic. Also Gifts of Fortune published in the Windmill Library, 3:- 6d. net. 


CLEMENCE DANE. The Babyons. To be published on November 24th. Also Will 
Shakespeare published in the Windmill Library, 3s. 6d. net. 


F. TENNYSON JESSE. Many Latitudes. To be published on December 2nd, Also The 
White Riband published in the Windmill Library, 3s. 6d. net. 


MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES. The Story of Ivy. A novel as convincing and powerful as 
What Really Happened. 


DALE COLLINS. The Sentimentalists. A new novel of tropical seas by the author of Ordeal. 


D. K. BROSTER. The Gleam in the North. “True fusion of history’ and imagination ”— 
The Outlook. Author of The Flight of the Heron, “Mr. Rowl,” etc. 


GERALD BULLETT. The Spanish Caravel. A book for children. Illustrated, 6s, net, 
WILLA CATHER. Death Comes for the Archbishop. By the author of A Lost Lady. 
E. GE. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS. French Leave. By the authors of The Big 


House of Inver. 
DENIS MACKAIL. The Flower Show. Still selling like a classic. 


HELEN SIMPSON. Cups. Wands and Swords. “. . . a feminine sympathy with the spirit 
of the decade which ought to set her pretty close on the heels of Miss Margaret Kennedy ”—The Ouz/ook. 


7s. 6d. net except where otherwise stated. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Edited by G. Jean Aubry. Demy 8vo. In two volumes, with many illustrations £2 2s. net. 


THE GREVILLE DIARY. In two volumes. 36s, net. 
Edited by Philip Wilson Whitwell. ‘Greville’s remarkable gifts as a Diarist are beyond 
cavil and dispraise ”"—Daily Telegraph. Messrs. Heinemann regret that owing to the immense demand 
for these volumes, they are now out of print, and will not be available for another week. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WOODROW WILSON: Preliminary Years. 


By Ray Stannard Baker. 2 vols, 36s. net. 
MY LIFE AS AN EXPLORER. By Roald Amundsen. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The story of the courageous and invaluable career of the only man who has reached both the Poles. 


THE SEVEN STRINGS OF THE LYRE. The Life of George Sand. 1804-1876. 


Demy 8vo, 153. net. 
““A vivid piece of work, carefully objective and skilfully constructed "—The Times. 
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THE ART OF FICTION 
Aspects of the Novel. By E. M. Forster. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 


TuatT fiction is a lady and a lady who has somehow got her- 
self into trouble is a thought that must often have struck 
her admirers. Many gallant gentlemen have ridden to her 
rescue, chief among them Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. Percy 
Lubbock. But both were a little ceremonious in their 
approach ; both, one felt, had a great deal of knowledge of 
her, but not much intimacy with her. Now comes Mr. 
Forster, who disclaims knowledge but cannot deny that he 
knows the lady well. If he lacks something of the others’ 
authority, he enjoys the privileges which are allowed the 
lover. He knocks at the bedroom door and is admitted when 
the lady is in slippers and dressing gown. Drawing up their 
chairs to the fire they talk easily, wittily, subtly, like 
old friends who have no illusions, although in fact the bed- 
room is a lecture-room, and the place the highly austere 
city of Cambridge. 

This informal attitude on Mr. Forster’s part is, of 
course, deliberate. He is not a scholar ; he refuses to be a 
pseudo-scholar. There remains a point of view which the 
lecturer can adopt usefully if modestly. He can, as Mr. 
Forster puts it, ‘‘ visualize the English novelists, not as 
floating down that stream which bears all its sons away 
unless they are careful, but as seated together in a room, 
a circular room—a sort of British Museum reading-room— 
all writing their novels simultaneously.’’ So simultaneous 
are they, indeed, that they persist in writing out of their 
turn. Richardson insists that he is contemporary with 
Henry James. Wells will write a passage which might be 
written by Dickens. Being a novelist himself, Mr. Forster 
is not annoyed at this discovery. He knows from experience 
what a muddled and illogical machine the brain of a writer 
is. He knows how little they think about methods; how 
completely they forget their grandfathers ; how absorbed 
they tend to become in some vision of their own. Thus 
though the scholars have all his respect, his sympathies are 
with the untidy and harassed people who are scribbling away 
at their books. And looking down on them not from any 
great height, but, as he says, over their shoulders, he makes 
out, as he passes, that certain shapes and ideas‘ tend to 
recur in their minds whatever their period. Since story- 
telling began, stories have always been made out of much 
the same elements ; and these, which he calls The Story, 
People, Plot, Fantasy, Prophecy, Pattern, and Rhythm, he 
how proceeds to examine. 

Many are the judgments that we would willingly argue, 
many are the points over which we would willingly linger, 
as Mr. Forster passes lightly on his way. That Scott is a 
story-teller and nothing more ; that a story is the lowest of 
literary organisms ; that the novelist’s unnatural preoccu- 
pation with love is largely a reflection of his own state of 
mind while he composes—every page has a hint or a sugges- 
tion which makes us stop to think or wish to contradict. 
Never raising his voice above the speaking level, Mr. Forster 
has the art of saying things which sink airily enough into 
the mind to stay there and unfurl like those Japanese flowers 
which open up in the depths of the water. But greatly 
though these sayings intrigue us we want to call a halt at 
Some definite stopping place ; we want to make Mr. Forster 
stand and deliver. For possibly, if fiction is, as we suggest, 
in difficulties, it may be because nobody grasps her firmly 
and defines her severely. She has had no rules drawn up 
for her, very little thinking done on her behalf. And though 
tules may be wrong, and must be broken, they have this 
advantage—they confer dignity and order upon their snb- 
ject; they admit her to a place in civilized society ; they 

Prove that she is worthy of consideration. But this part of 





his duty, if it is his duty, Mr. Forster expressly disowns. 
He is not going to theorize about fiction except incidentally ; 
he doubts even whether she is to be appréached by a critic, 
and if so, with what critical equipment. All we can do is 
to edge him into a position which is definite enough for us 
to see where he stands. And perhaps the best way to do 
this is to quote, much summarized, his estimates of three 
great figures—Meredith, Hardy, and Henry James. Mere- 
dith is an exploded philosopher. His vision of nature is 
‘‘ fluffy and lush.’’ When he gets serious and noble, he 
becomes a bully. ‘‘ And his novels; most of the social 
values are faked. The tailors are not tailors, the cricket 
matches are not cricket.’’ Hardy is a far greater writer. 
But he is not so successful as a novelist because his charac- 
ters are ‘‘ required to contribute too much to the plot; 
except in their rustic humours, their vitality has been im- 
poverished, they have gone thin and dry—he has emphasized 
causality more strongly than his medium permits.”’ Henry 
James pursued the narrow path of esthetic duty and was 
successful. But at what a sacrifice? ‘‘ Most of human life 
has to disappear before he can do us a novel. Maimed 
creatures can alone breathe in his novels. His characters 
are few in number and constructed on stingy lines.”’ 

Now if we look at these judgments and place beside them 
certain admissions and omissions, we shall see that, if we 
cannot pin Mr. Forster to a creed, we can commit him to a 
point of view. There is something—we hesitate to be more 
precise—which he calls ‘‘ life.”’ It is to this that he brings 
the books of Meredith, Hardy, or James for comparison. 
Always their failure is some failure in relation to life. It 
is the humane as opposed to the esthetic view of fiction. It 
maintains that the novel is ‘‘ sogged with humanity ” ; that 
‘“ human beings have their great chance in the novel’’; a 
triumph won at the expense of life is, in fact, a defeat. Thus 
we arrive at the notably harsh judgment of Henry James. 
For Henry James brought into the novel something besides 
-human beings. He created patterns which, though beautiful 
in themselves, are hostile to humanity. And for his neglect 
of life, says Mr. Forster, he will perish. 

But at this point the pertinacious pupil may demand, 
‘‘ What is this ‘ Life’ that keeps on cropping up so mysteri- 
ously and so complacently in books about fiction? Why is it 
absent in a pattern and present in a tea party? Why is the 
pleasure that we get from the pattern in the Golden Bow) 
less valuable than the emotion which Trollope gives us when 
he describes a lady drinking tea in a parsonage? Surely 
the definition of life is too arbitrary and requires to be ex- 
panded.”’ To all of this Mr. Forster would reply, presumably, 
that he lays down no laws ; the novel somehow seems to him 
too soft a substance to be carved like the other arts ; he is 
merely telling us what moves him and what leaves him cold. 
Indeed, there is no other criterion. So then we are back in 
the old bog; nobody knows anything about the laws of 
fiction ; or what its relation is to life ; or to what effects it 
can lend itself. We can only trust our instincts. If instinct 
leads one reader to call Scott a story-teller, another to call 
him a master of romance ; if one reader is moved by art, 
another by life, each is right, and each can pile a card- 
house of theory on top of his opinion as high as he can go. 
But the assumption that fiction is more intimately and 
humbly attached to the service of human beings than the 
other arts leads to a further position which Mr. Forster’s 
book again illustrates. It is unnecessary to dwell upon her 
eesthetic functions because they are so feeble that they can 
safely be ignored. Thus, though it is impossible to imagine 
a book on painting in which not a word should be said about 
the medium in which a painter works, a wise and brilliant 
book, like Mr. Forster’s, can be written about fiction without 
saying more than a sentence or two about the medium in 
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which a novelist works. Almost nothing is said about words. 
One might suppose, unless one had read them, that a sentence 
means the same thing and is used for the same purposes by 
Sterne and by Wells. One might conclude that ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy” gains nothing from the language in which it is 
written. So with the other esthetic qualities. Pattern, as 
we have seen, is recognized, but severely censured for her 
tendency to obscure the human features. Beauty occurs, but 
she is suspect. She makes one furtive appearance ‘‘ beauty 
at which a novelist should never aim, though he fails if he 
does not achieve it’’'—and the possibility that she may 
emerge again as rhythm is briefly discussed in a few inter- 
esting pages at the end. But for the rest, fiction is treated 
as a parasite which draws its sustenance from life, and must, 
in gratitude, resemble life or perish. In poetry, in drama, 
words may excite and stimulate and deepen without this 
allegiance ; but in fiction they must, first and foremost, hild 
themselves at the service of the teapot and the pug dog, and 
to be found wanting is to be found lacking. 

Strange though this unesthetic attitude would be in the 
critic of any other art, it does not surprise us in the critic of 
fiction. For one thing, the problem is extremely difficult. 
A book fades like a mist, like a dream. How are we to take 
a stick and point to that tone, that relation, in the vanishing 
pages, as Mr. Roger Fry points with his wand at a line ora 
colour in the picture displayed before him? Moreover, a 
novel in particular has roused a thousand ordinary human 
feelings in its progress. To drag in art in such a connection 
seems priggish and cold-hearted. It may well compromise 
the critic as a man of feeling and domestic ties. And so, 
while the painter, the musician, and the poet come in for 
their share of criticism, the novelist goes unscathed. His 
character will be discussed ; his morality, it may be his 
genealogy, will be examined ; but his writing will go scot 
free. There is not a critic alive now who will say that a 
novel is a work of art and that as such he will judge it. 

And perhaps, as Mr. Forster insinuates, the critics are 
right. In England, at any rate, the novel is not a work of 
art. There are none to be stood beside ‘‘ War and Peace,”’ 
‘* The Brothers Karamazov,’ or ‘‘ A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu.’’ But while we accept the fact, we cannot suppress 
one last conjecture. In France and Russia they take fiction 
seriously. Flaubert spends a month seeking a phrase to 
describe a cabbage. Tolstoy writes ‘‘ War and Peace ”’ seven 
times over. Something of their pre-eminence may be due to 
the pains they take, something to the severity with which 
they are judged. If the English critic were less domestic, 
less assiduous to protect the rights of what it pleases him 
to call life, the novelist might be bolder too. He might cut 
adrift from the eternal tea table and the plausible and pre- 
posterous formulas which are supposed to represent the whole 
of our human adventure. But then the story might wobble ; 
the plot might crumble ; ruin might seize upon the char- 
acters. The novel in short might become a work of art. 

Such are the dreams that Mr. Forster leads us to cherish. 
For his is a book to encourage dreaming. None more sug- 
gestive has been written about the poor lady whom, with 
perhaps mistaken chivalry, we still persist in calling the art 


of fiction. VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


‘*NO CRABB, NO CHRISTMAS ” 
fA Christmas at Rydal Mount without a visit from Crabb 
Robinson was thus described by the Wordsworths.] 
The Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Words- 
worth Circle, 1808 to 1866. Edited by EpitH I. MORLEY. 
Two vols. (The Clarendon Press. 42s.) 


Ir is startling to be reminded that fifty-seven years have 
passed away since Dr. Sadler published (Macmillan) three 
stout volumes entitled ‘‘ Diary, Reminiscences, and Corre- 
spondence of Henry Crabb Robinson,”’ the “ old Crab” of 
those youngsters Arthur Hugh Clough and Walter Bagehot ; 
and it is strange to be called upon to notice that Dr. Sadler 
in his preface thanks for assistance rendered ‘‘ J. Morley, 
Esquire, Author of ‘ Burke, A Historical Study.’ ” 

The same Editor also informed the astonished reader 
that stout as his three volumes were they did not contain 
more than one twenty-fifth part of the materials at his 
disposal. Since 1869 more than half a century is behind us, 
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and it is, in most respects, an entirely new England that js 
asked to welcome two more volumes dug out of the same pit, 
and devoted exclusively to Wordsworth and what is called his 
* Cirele.”’ 

More ‘‘ Crab’ remains in storage. 

The present Editor is possibly right in the method here 
pursued and intended to be pursued in future publications, 
After Wordsworth, Coleridge will have his turn, and so on 
till the Robinsonian cupboards in Dr. William’s Library 
are bare. ; 

Those of us who like their reading of Diaries and 
Reminiscences to be ‘* mixed reading ’’ so that when we grow 
aweary of one entourage we can flee into another, may 
demur to this method, but when we think of Miss Morley 
ruefully surveying those cupboards, it is easy to believe that 
she had really no choice but to adopt the Roman maxim 
Divide et impera! 

So here are two volumes, containing, all told, a little 
over nine hundred pages about Wordsworth, his sister, his 
wife, his daughter, his sons, his grandsons, and the clerica] 
nephew who wrote his Biography, which some have reckoned 
the dullest life ever written of a great man except the Life 
of that famous Judge Lord Hardwicke, by somebody of the 
name of Harris. 

These two volumes record the History of a Family told 
year by year and sometimes month by month, in the lan. 
guage of the hour, and as the things happened, with a frank. 
ness, a bluntness that belong to those who had no suspicion 
that in writing as they did they were doing anything but 
living out their lives in the secrecy of a sheltered home. 

There were times in reading these pages when we felt 
guilty of an almost indecent intrusion upon the private 
sorrows of proud and reserved spirits. We are ready enough 
to believe that most family records extending over three 
generations when reported truthfully, bluntly, and untinged 
by sloppy sentiment or sickly religiosity, cannot but. be 
painful reading ; yet over this Vale of Grasmere there hung 
clouds so back and sorrows so permanent as to make the 
sustained study of these volumes more than _ usually 
melancholy. 

All true Wordsworthians, and many who have never 
been guilty of idolatry at that shrine, love the very name of 
the poet’s sister, the ‘‘ dear, dear sister,’’ the eternal nymph 
of Tintern Abbey, the wildest creature that ever lived, and 
the most powerful external human influence her brother ever 
felt. How can we do else but cry as we trace her history 
in the first of these volumes? Down to the end of 1831, she 
is Robinson’s chief correspondent, and her letters reveal her 
careless charm. Rydal Mount without Dorothy, how could it 
endure? Then about the date just mentioned she drops out; 
and though living at Rydal Mount for five years after her 
brother’s death in 1850, she only figures in the family corre- 
spondence as ‘‘ my poor sister,’’ or, more painful still, as 
‘‘ dear old Auntie.’’ Her illness was mental, and sometimes 
it is described too bluntly. To think of such a spirit so 
‘‘ o’erthrown ”’ is terrible. 

De Quincey, who, to do the spiteful but subtle creature 
justice, loved Dorothy, has made us all laugh over Words- 
worth’s inability to pick up a lady’s glove, or to hand her 
out or even into her carriage, but until his own death and for 
twenty years of his sister’s illness he never forgot to 
catch in her voice the language of his former heart, or to 
read his former pleasures in the ‘‘ shooting lights "’ of her 
wild eyes. Wordsworth all these long years never wished her 
to die, however much others of a younger generation might 
have thought it would have been a merciful relief. He could 
not endure the thought of such a loss. Even the kind-hearted 
Crabb thought this was odd. We find it hard to forgive 
Edward Quillinan (Wordsworth’s son-in-law) his reference 
to Dorothy, ‘‘ Miss W. was in a deplorable way for her 
brother’s departure from home, for he, you know, spoils her, 
poor thing” (Vol. 2, p. 674). 

After this melancholy and prolonged occultation of 
Dorothy, the death of his daughter (Dora Quillinan) in July, 
1847, broke the heart of the tough old Poet. It dissolved him 
into tears, and when left alone he had long fits of weeping. 
A Wordsworth in floods of tears is not a familiar figure to 
his admirers. His mind and will remained as strong as ever 
for there was little room for mere sentiment in his self 
centred nature, but he found it well-nigh impossible to live 
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without sight of her. Robinson reports to Miss Fenwick, 
one of Wordsworth’s dearest friends and neighbours, whom 
he was wont to greet each morning with ‘‘ a smacking kiss,”’ 
how when he (Crabb) was lamenting to old James Dixon, the 
faithful family servant, his master’s inability ‘‘ to submit 
to the will of Providence,’’ James replied: ‘‘ Ah! sir, so I 
took the liberty of saying to master, but he said, ‘Oh! but 
she was such a bright creature,’ and when I answered, ‘ But, 
sir, don’t you think she is brighter now than ever she was,’ 
then master burst into a flood of tears.’’ | Wordsworth’s 
religion was an immense support to him, but gave him little 
comfort. 

The tragedies connected with the names of S.T.C., and 
his son Hartley, in whom Wordsworth had taken great 
delight, which lives in jmmortal verse as ‘‘a_ blessed 
vision,’’ and with the latter davs of Southey were, of course, 
less poignant than the two we have mentioned, for Words- 
worth's sympathy with the elder Coleridge was always “* im- 
perfect," whilst with Southey he had none at all ; but they 
all combined to cast a deep shadow over the Vale and its 
tiny Churchyard. 

The frequently recurring names of Charles and Mary 
Lamb bestow a benediction over these volumes. Words- 
worth's love for them was deep and enduring. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Jean Paul Marat: a Study in Radicalism. By Louis R. 
GOTTSCHALK, Ph.D. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

Monsieur Charles: The Tragedy of the True Dauphin. By ERIc 
REDE BUCKLEY. ,(Witherby. 10s. 6d.) 

Edison : The Man and his Work. By GEORGE S. BRYAN. Popular 
Edition. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

Viscount Leverhulme. By His Son. (Allen & Unwin. 15s.) 

Christison of Lammermoor. By M. M. BENNETT. (Rivers. 7s. 6d.) 

Rebel Saints. By MARY AGNES BEST. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

O Rare Ben Jonson. By BYRON STEEL. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 

Chopin: a Man of Solitude. By GUY DE POURTALES. Trans- 
lated by CHARLES BAYLY, Jr. (Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 

The Secret Memoirs of the Duchesse D’Abrantés. Edited by 
ROBERT CHANTMESSE and _ translated by ErRIc SUTTON. 
(Cape. 16s.) 

Recollections of a Russian Diplomat. By A. SAVINSKy. (Hutchin- 
son. 2lis.) 

The Tale of a “ Times” Correspondent. 
M.A. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 

Are They the Same at Home? By BEVERLEY NICHOLS. (Cape. 
Ys. 6d.) 


By CHARLES LOWE, 


HE ever-increasing number of books published under the 
general heading of biography admits of subdivision into a 
variety of types, differentiated according to the author’s aim 
and method. The present list falls roughly into three groups, 
each one representing a definite type. Stated in the briefest 
way, the first six books are objective, the next three self- 
conscious, the last three egotistic. But labels alone, with 
their flavour of the arbitrary, are unenlightening. By a con- 
sideration of the books placed under these headings, the 
typicalities of each group become more easily apparent, as 
do also their specific differences. 

All the authors grouped under Type A attempt a straight- 
forward survey of the relevant factors, such as character, 
achievement, policy, and story, that combine to form the 
personality they present. The biographer is, or should be, a 
completely impartial judge, concentrating entirely on his sub- 
ject without obtruding his own position with regard to it. 
Any personal bias that may appear is a defect in the in- 
dividual example, and quite different from the self-conscious- 
ness and egotism of Types B and C. The standard of these 
six examples is conspicuously varied, depending as it does 
on the quality of material as well as treatment. Here, for 
instance, are two writers who choose subjects from the 
French Revolution ; but while the name of Marat suggests 
immediate possibilities, that of the Dauphin wakes no echo. 
The material of the Dauphin’s life is slight and end-stopped, 
and Mr. Buckley might with advantage have compressed 
into a monograph his arguments in evidence of the boy’s 
death in the Temple. On the other hand, Professor Gotts- 
chalk has written a biography which may well serve as a 
model of its type. Violent partizanship has made of Marat 
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either a devil or a saint. He is portrayed here, sanely and 
convincingly, as a human and comprehensible personality 
whose very inconsistencies of policy, far from being ex- 
plained away, are seen to be the inevitable outcome of his 
character. Marat, with his contradictions, hasty exaggera- 
tions, and a political philosophy that developed from con. 
servatism to extreme radicalism, is no easy subject for the 
biographer who refuses to attitudinize. But Professor Gotts- 
chalk, avoiding all temptation to simplify, has shirked 
nothing that will throw a light, even though a cross-light, 
on Marat’s revolutionary activities. He thus achieves a 
clear and comprehensive view of the nature and extent of 
Marat’s part in the whole republican movement. 

None of the remaining books of this group are so am- 
bitious in scheme, except possibly Mrs. Best’s, in which 
intention would seem to have outstripped result. The 
accounts of Edison and Leverhulme have much in common; 
each dealing with the work of a man of abnormal energy 
and initiative, with, as Lord Leverhulme’s son expresses it, 
‘*a great passion for construction.’’ From one aspect, both 
these books are necessarily incomplete: the authors stand 
too near to their subjects to be able to present conclusively 
their respective influence on inventive science and business 
methods. The contemporary biographer is bound to yield to 
the historian for a final judgment on proportions by which 
the achievements of pioneers may be definitely focused. An 
example of the unfocused is Mrs. Bennett’s readable story 
of her father’s problems and adventures as an early settler 
in Western Queensland. But Mrs. Best, provided with a 
historical subject, has partly missed the advantage of her 
position. Her book hovers uncertainly between a serious 
study of Quaker influence and a collection of anecdotal life 
stories. In this case it is treatment, not material, that makes 
the book a disappointing example of its type. 

Turning to Type B, the label applied to it is not intended 
in itself to be derogatory. The self-conscious biographer sets 
out with different aims from the objective one, and must be 
judged by different values. He demands consideration as an 
artist ; his work being an expression partly of its subject 
and partly of his own personality. Either he is absorbed, 
like Mr. Steel and M. de Pourtalés, by a particular method 
of presentation, or, like M. Chantmesse, he has a theory to 
work in. He favours simplification and selected facts, that 
tend to convert the dry science of biography into the 
coloured semblance of fiction. Of the three examples here, 
Mr. Steel goes furthest on this track—so far that he finds 
it advisable to define his position in a final note. From a 
mass of data he has evolved a “ poetically true conception,” 
deliberately omitting any facts that appear to him ‘* unchar- 
acteristic—poetically false.’’ It would be unfair to quarrel 
with Mr. Steel for his omissions, since he has not set out 
to write a biography of Jonson, but to make a bold-toned 
sketch of him. The only false reasoning is that implied in 
his quotation from Aristotle—that poetry, being conversant 
with universal rather than particular truth, “is a more 
philosophical and a more serious thing than history." One 
is tempted to accept the illegitimate argument in order to 
state that Mr. Steel’s poetical Jonsonian truth is a flimsier 
and more fictitious thing than historical biography. But 
judged exclusively within its type it emerges as a skilful 
example of careful artistry disguised as reckless impres- 
sionism. 

M. de Pourtalés, writing half a story, half a life, is 
almost choked by a too conscious artistry. His central figure 
is no solider than the emotional residue of a Chopin nocturne, 
with which he strains to bring his whole book into key. 
Strain is, in fact, the self-conscious biographer’s potent 
enemy. Mr. Steel successfully avoids it, but M. Chantmesse 
has it, even though half the book is not of his own writing. 
Indeed, had it consisted solely of Laura D’Abrantés’ Memoirs 
its place would have been anywhere but in this group. But 
the editor’s efforts to force home at every step the signifi- 
cance of the newly revealed letters he publishes has shifted 
the whole centre of the book. The involutions of the 
Duchess’s secret intrigue are interesting ; it is on their poli- 
tical importance, however, that her editor insists. There 1s 
a tangle of threads here, some of which trip up Napoleon 
and pull down the Empire. M. Chantmesse believes Laura $s 
thread to be responsible, and, preparing his climax like @ 
novelist, is full of warnings and key-sentences. But the 
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Malory’s 


Le Morte D’Arthur 


Over 350 Illustrations by 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
A new ‘edition with an Essay on Beardsley 
by AYMER VALLANCE, entirely reset, 
and including ten drawings omitted from 
the first edition, but inadvertently included 
in the second; also two designs never before 
issued in the Morte. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


Bay SE Prospectus post free. 


Modes and Manners 
of the 19th Century 


Translated from the original of MAX VON BOEHN and Dr. OSKAR 
FISCHEL. 4 Vols., each with about 36 colour plates and 200 other 
illustrations. 42s. et the set. ‘* A thousand pictures themselves tell the 
astanishing story of the century of queer clothes.”"—Evening Standard. 


A jHistory of English 
4 Literature 
Modern Times: 1660-1914 
By LOUIS CAZAMIAN 
This second and concluding volume forms with Vol. I., The Middle 
Ages and the Renascence, by Emile Legouis, the most intimate and 


critical study of English literature yet written. 
Two vols. 10s. 6d. net each. Prospectus post free. 


The Life of 
Rachel McMillan 


By MARGARET McMILLAN 
With 6 half-tone illustrations and a Foreword by the COUNTESS OF 


WARWICK. A biography of the founder of the Open-Air Nursery 
Schools and pioneer social worker, written by her sister. 6s. net. 


Pérez Galdos 
and the Spanish Novel of the XIXth Century 
By L. B. WALTON, M.A., B.Litt. 


Bstimates the importance of Galdés in the history of the modern 
Spanish novel, with a scholarly analysis of his works. 7s. 6d. net. 


FICTION & ESSAYS 


King of Egypt 
A Novel by MEREZHKOVSKY 
“It has all the vividness and richness of such a novel as ‘ Jew Siiss,’ 
while it far exceeds that book in depth of imaginative power.”— 
Guardian. “ Amazing. ... A picture, broad, convincing, of a past 
eivilisation, the splendid background for a passionate, spiritual 
warfare.”"—Daily News. 7s. 6d. net. 


C. 3 
By RONALD GURNER 


Another realistic novel by the well-known headmaster and educa- 
tionist, wherein a typical London boy falls a victim to the evil influences 
about him. 7s. 6d. net. 


Che Kuklos Papers 
By FITZWATER WRAY 
As “ Kuklos” Mr. Wray has long been “a blend of fingerpost and 
father-confessor to the cycling world.’? These papers, treating of 
cycle runs, roads and experiences, overflow with ripe humour and 
keen observation. 3s. 6d. net. 








A Subaltern on 


the Somme 
By MARK VII 
“A very moving war book. 
The field-marshals and. the 
generals, the politicians and 
the diplomatists, have had’ 
their say. Now comes the 
story of the subaltern.” 
—Public Opinion. 
ss. met. Second edition printing. 
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PETTY PAPERS 


Some unpublished writings of Sir William Petty, edited from 
the Bowood Papers by The Marquis of Lansdowne, author 
of “* The First Napoleon,” etc. Two volumes. 52s. 6d. net 

These documents, drawn from the Bowood archives, 
are not merely interesting in themselves—they are 
important as showing the intellectual range of a very 
active mind in the Restoration period. 


SALT JUNK 


By ADMIRAL CHAMBERS, C.B. _ Illustrated with 
drawings by the Author in colour, half-tone and line. 

14s. net 
_ The author unfolds to us in this book a picture of 
the Royal Navy at the end of the last century, during 
the period of transition from sail to steam. 
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An Account of Journeys in Kansu, Turkestan 
and the Gobi Desert 
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With 12 Illustrations and a Map. 10s. net 

Spectator: ‘“* The authors have done work which will 
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explorers.” 


W. E. GLADSTONE 
By OSBERT BURDETT. 12s. 6d. net 


: Daily Telegraph: “ Admirably written, with humour, 
insight and unobtrusive confidence....It is a real 
picture, alive and arresting.” 


BROTHER SCOTS 
By DONALD CARSWELL. 12s, net 


Spectator: “ This is unquestionably the most brilliant 
series of biographical essays that has appeared since Mr. 
Lytton strachey’s Victorian studies.” 


The LETTERS OF 
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With a Memoir by his sister-in-law, J. VAN GOGH- 
BONGER. Two volumes. 146 Illustrations. 63s. net 


REALITIES OF BIRD LIFE 
By EDMUND SELOUS. With an Introduction by 
PROFESSOR JULIAN HUXLEY. 14s. net 
Spectator: “Surely few writers have ever given us a 
clearer view into their own minds through the enthrall- 
ing avenue of nature observation than we find here!” 


JOURNAL OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Edited by JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
(Third Large Printing.) 7s. 6d. net 


RECENT FICTION. 
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By THEODORE DREISER, author of ‘“* An American 
Tragedy,” etc. 7s. 6d. net 
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thread is long and slender. By the time it has been tugged 
round the Emperor’s feet its strength is all dissipated by the 
strain. 

Finally, Type C, the egotistic. 
matiére de mon livre,’’ says Montaigne, but without writing 
autobiography. So the characteristic of this group is 
description of personalities or events, generally of a certain 
public importance, through the medium of personal contact. 
The author appears in his work, not as an artist influencing 
his picture, but as an actor in his drama. M. Savinsky, 
Russian Minister in Bulgaria from 1910 until the war ; Mr. 
Lowe, TIMES correspondent in Berlin during the Bismarck 
era ; both describe in detail their associations with political 
and state affairs. Mr. Lowe is the more limitedly autobio- 
graphical, M. Savinsky in more intimate touch with his- 
torical events. His final chapters deal exhaustively with 
Russia’s policy in Bulgaria, up to the ultimate rupture when 
King Ferdinand, after months of vacillation, joined Ger- 
many. These hitherto unpublished details, and the light they 
throw on methods of diplomacy, give the book value for the 
student of international affairs. In historica] and political 
importance it comes an easy second on the list ; bu' remains 
second since, in accordance with its type, it is inevitably 
written from an oblique angle. As the author himself 
realizes, his account is only a contribution to the eventual 
attainment of a historical and objective finality such as 
Professor Gottschalk is able to command. 

The last of this group has almost escaped notice. How- 
ever, it should now be obvious that the answer is in the 
negative. 


‘*Je suis moy mesme la 


TRAVEL 


Hunting Adventures in the West. By 
(Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 

Cleared for Strange Ports. By Mrs. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Sr., 
Mrs. KERMIT ROOSEVELT, RICHARD DERBY, KERMIT ROOSEVELT. 
(Seribners, 12s. 6d.) 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Through Tibet to Everest. By Captain J. B. L. NoEL. (Arnold. 
10s. 6d.) 
Jungle Paths and inca Ruins. By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


McGOvERN. (Hutchinson. 21s. 

Through Jade Gate and Central Asia. An account of Journeys 
in Kansu, Turkestan, and the Gobi Desert. By MILDRED 
CABLE and FRANCESCA FRENCH. (Constable. 10s.) 

To the Mysterious Lorian Swamp. By CAPTAIN C. WIGHTWICK 
Haywoop. (Seeley & Service, 21s.) 

Wayfaring in Africa: A Woman’s Wanderings from the Cape to 
Cairo. By Daisy M. CHowN. (Heath Cranton. 10s. 6d.) 
Malaya: an Account of its People, Fiora, and Fauna. Ky MAJOR 

C. M. ENRIQUEZ. (Hurst & Blackett. 2is.) 


A Trader in the Savage Solomons. By J. H. C. DICKINSON. 


(Withers. 12s. 6d.) 

Baghdad: The City of Peace. By RICHARD CoKE. (Thornton 
Butterworth, 21s.) 

Unknown Italy, Piedmont and the Piedmontese. By E. A. 
REYNOLDS-BALL. (A. & C. Black. 10s. 6d.) 

A Wayfarer in Portugal. 3y PHiLip S. MARDEN. (Methuen. 
7s, 6d.) 

Mallorca the Magnificent. By NINA LARREY DURYEA. (Faber & 
Gwyer. 12s. 6d.) 


The Romance of the Basque Country and the Pyrenees. By 


ELEANOR ELSNER. (Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 
Greece, Old and New. By ASHLEY BRowNn. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
What ! Saw in Russia. By MAURICE BARING. (Heinemann. 


8s. 6d.) 

Letters from the Cape. By 
DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE. 
(Oxford University Press, 


LADY DUFF GORDON. 
Introduction by Mrs. 
10s. 6d.) 


Annotated by 
JANET Ross. 


THE unmistakable figure of Theodore Roosevelt, seen against 
a background of American sunset, with gigantic trophies of 
the chase at his feet, marks importantly a modern epoch 
of big lands, big game, and big ideas. We are told by his 
son that Roosevelt had long debated changing Hunter to 
President in the title of one of his books, ‘‘ Outdoor Pastimes 
of an American Hunter,’’ and had only been deterred from 
this alliterative improvement by a feeling that he afterwards 
came to regard as false modesty. In the present large volume, 
which consists of two reprinted books, the larger life of the 
‘* Bad Lands,”’ the exhilaration of the great plains, the last 
excitements of shooting the ‘‘ Lordly Buffalo’’ and the un- 
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fortunate Grizzly, are imparted and delineated. The menta] 
and moral values of travel and chase upon the grand scale 
remain dubious. The cult of strenuousness and spirit recalls 
the mid-Victorian tendency towards athletic Christianity, 
Contemplation of vast plains and snowy ranges, while one 
pauses from the sportive extermination of the larger species, 
seems, in fact, a matter of rhetoric. ‘‘ Cleared for Strange 
Ports,’? a symposium by the Roosevelt family, is a cheerful] 
pendant to the Adventures. Tiger hunting in Mysore State, 
activity in Alaska, ‘‘ which attracts only the high-spirited 
romantic, developing his individuality and self-reliance,” 
additional hunting amid Korean snows, all these suggest 
that the pursuit of bigness may become a mere habit. One 
notes in a journey in 1924 upon the Chinese Eastern railway, 
a result of revolution: Russian meals were served, for the 
cook had been the chef of a Grand Duke ; one remembers 
the sakouska, a glorified form of hors d’ceuvres, cold 
pheasant, several kinds of caviare, and other delicacies, all 
washable down with appropriate wines. 

The rhetoric of travel, springing from a debased roman- 
ticism, has received a new fillip by the falsetto of the film, 
The facts of the Everest expeditions are familiar and trans- 
cend the inevitable captions. The account by Captain Noel 
is straightforward and ennobling to read. The preliminary 
attempts, the team-work, the hardships, lead by a natural 
culmination to the tragic events within sight of the coveted 
peak. Strenuousness and science also mark Dr. McGovern’s 
exploration of Amazonian jungle mazes where tribes have 
never seen a white man. Dr. McGovern fails quite to spoil 
his account by the use of drastic captions. ‘‘ The Land of 
Naked Women,”’ for instance, is typical; it only means, 
however, that the traveller found a tribe of which the women- 
folk wore nothing but ornamental woven garters. ‘‘ It would 
seem the less clothes women wear, the more highly proper 
and reserved is their conduct ’’ ; a consolatory remark for 
those who deplore civilized fashions of to-day. There are 
fascinating descriptions of primitive Indian tribes and 
dances, and of the sacred Jurupari rites of which Dr. 
McGovern became an initiate with elaborate ceremony. On 
one occasion he was asked to perform the mysterious name- 
giving ceremony of the white man over some children who 
were sickly. After hard thinking he arrived at the conclusion 
that the Indians referred to the rite of Baptism. It would 
seem that owing to missionary activity on the distant Rio 
Negro, many decades before, gossip of beneficial magic had 
passed through the forests. This episode induces melancholy 
reflections, perhaps, as one turns to ‘‘ Through Jade Gate 
and Central Asia,’’ the record of a religious journey across 
the Black Gobi Desert by three intrepid women missionaries, 
who followed the old way of Marco Polo, travelling in the 
cool of night and carrying their food in sacks. To these 
courageous evangelists who fared forth with hymn-books and 
itinerant service, the hierophantic splendours, the liturgies, 
the clashing cymbals, the aromatic incense-clouds, and the 
revolving prayers of Tibetan worship, seemed to spring from 
‘“ very old and very evil influences.”’ 

More worldly in its motive, was the journey under- 
taken by Captain Haywood through the scarcely known and 
waterless tracts of Jubaland, before that province of British 
East Africa was ceded to the Italian Government. The pur- 
pose was to discover a trade-route, which is another term 
for a military route. At political and diplomatic conferences, 
the Somali have an interesting and useful practice. When 
agreement is not reached, Boni, a concoction with coffee 
berries, which has a pleasing and restorative effect, is served 
around. The native diplomats smear their faces with hot 
butter, chew the berries and drink the sweetened milk in 
which they float. This is better than our business rite of 
cigars and champagne. The Lorian Swamp, in which hippo- 
potami splashed and a river lost itself, proved not to be 8 
mysterious after all ; when he got there Captain Haywood 
found a British General in the middle of it eating his lunch! 
The fact that one can traverse Africa from the Cape to Cairo 
without too much trouble is shown in Miss Chown’s book. 
By a judicious mixture of rail and lake steamer, or coastal 
deviations, the journey can be accomplished with only 4 
couple of breaks of several hundred miles. Both breaks in- 
volve a strenuous trek with native porters through the sleep- 
ing-sickness area. Miss Chown saw grey herds of elephants 
in the distance, but the chief perils of a rough journey were 
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READ 


THE FIFTH PESTILENCE 


By 
ALEXEI REMIZOV 


EDWIN MulIR in The Nation: 


“Obviously Remizov is a writer of original 
and grotesque imagination ...a fascinating, 
original and very accomplished one. For 
this reason, and for the excellence of the 
translation this book should be read.”’ 


* 


WIT’S END 


By 
STEWART CAVEN 


The Times Literary Supplement : 


“This is clever entertainment, spiced with 
acute observation and epigram.”’ 


Daily News: 


“Mr. Caven increases his reputation with 
each new book. His story is excellent 
entertainment.”’ 


Daily Telegraph: 
**Wit’s End has in it the making of a stable 
success ... It is an original and ingenious 
tale, cleverly conceived and cleverly worked 
out, with abundant humour.”’ 


Each 7s. 6d. net. 


* * 
* 


RELUCTANTLY TOLD 
By 
JANE HILLYER 


With an INTRODUCTION by 
JOSEPH COLLINS, M.D. 
who writes: 


**Teachers, employers and _ social 
workers in particular should find it a 
most instructive book.”’ 


This is the true story of a mental 

breakdown. The author tells of the 

delusions and terrors that afflicted her 

as she lost control of her reason, and 

then of her stay in the asylum, her 

gradual recovery and her return to a 
normal life. 


It is a vivid and powerful story. And 

it may do an important service by 

showing what measures may wisely 

be taken to aid the recovery of such 
cases as Miss Hillyer’s. 


7s. Gd. net. 


* 


WISHART AND CO 
19 Buckingham Street W.C.2 
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New Paths on Helicon By six HENRY NEWBOLT 
An attempt to survey the new tracks made upon the Muses’ 
Hill during the last twenty-five years. The poets chosen are 
thirty-seven in number and they are represented with unusual 
fullness. Leather, 12/6 net. Cloth, 7/6 net 


Studies Green and Gray 
By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. ‘ 7/6 net 


_ “Delightful essays ... generous and well-nurtured criticism.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Beautiful Children—Immortalised by the 
Masters By C. HALDANE MACFALL 


Illustrated by a selection of Masterpieces of Child-Painting 
reproduced in colour. A re-issue. 21/- net 


Songs of the Immortals An Anthology of such 
universal songs as are sung wheresoever the English tongue 
is spoken. Selected and decorated by HALDANE MACFALL. 

7/6 net 
Also as four attractive booklets—Love Lyrics, Ballads and 


Roundelays, Madrigals and Songs of Praise. Songs of 
Honour and Marching Lilts. Price 2/6 net each 


New Voiume in the Uniform Edition of 
JOHN BUCHAN’S TALES & ROMANCES 
John Macnab Leather, 6/- net. Cloth, 4/6 net 
Also by JOHN BUCHAN 


Homilies and Recreations 
A Series of Essays and Addresses. 
““ Reveal the author at his very best.”—Punch. 
The Northern Muse An Anthology of Scots Vernacular 
Poetry. Leather, 15/- net; Cloth, 10/6 net 
“A feast of poetry fit for the gods.’—Scotsman. 


Lord Minto : A Memoir Popular edition. 5/- net 


7/6 net 





The New Century Library 


of Standard Literature 
Pocket Editions of Standard Works in History, Biography, 
Poetry, Travel, and General Literature. Printed in large 
type on fine paper. Each work is complete in one volume. 
Bound in Limp Leather, 5/- net. Cloth, 3/6 net per volume 


Charles Dickens’s Novels Complete in 17 volumes 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels Complete in 25 volumes 
W.M. Thackeray’s Works Complete in 14 volumes 
Tennyson’s Poetical Works 


Burns’s Poetical Works 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 


The Book of Decorative Furniture 


By EDWIN FOLEY. In two volumes. 42/- net 
The English Rock-Garden 

By REGINALD FARRER. In two volumes. 63/- net 
Colour Planning of the Garden Edited By 


GEORGE F. TINLEY. With 50 colour plates. 42/- net 
Turner’s Golden Visions 


By C. LEWIS HIND. 35/- net 
Six Centuries of Painting 
By RANDALL DAVIES. 21/- net 





FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Nelson’s Annual 


A volume of really good reading containing contrbutions by 
‘© Q,”? Sir Henry Newsort, Joun Bucnan, Sir W. Bgacu 
Tuomas, ‘*‘ O. Henry,” ‘* Joun 0’ Lonpon,”’ etc. With 32 
coloured plates. 6/- net 








Illustrated Catalogue post free from Parkside Works, 
EDINBURGH. 
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insects which dig themselves into the foot, and pestiferous 
mosquitoes. 

So far the strenuousness of travel. Major Enriquez is a 
practised writer, and his new book on the Malay Peninsula 
condenses and particularizes one’s very floating impressions 
drawn from Wallace and Evolution, of flying foxes and ser- 
pents, riotous junglewood, and astonishing insects. One may 
note the ingenuity in spiritual matters of one poor little tribe 
that lives on roots, lizards, and the takings of the blowpipe ; 
a dried honeycomb is hung outside the leaf hut in order that 
inimical spirits may lose their way in the sweet hexagons. 
Major Enriquez has sharp things to say about Chinese inter- 
penetration, and what appears to be the excessive motherli- 
ness of British administration. Mr. Dickinson bartered 
among South Sea canoes for turtleshell, copra, vegetable 
ivory, and pearl shell, and attempts to jot down life as it is 
lived in those forcible and delectable regions. Apparently 
skippers in the Pacific still speak entirely by expletives. As 
the literary primers point out, nothing is more unreal than 
the direct reporting of forcible conversation. 

Mr. Coke popularizes the extremely varied ups-and-downs 
of Baghdad from the days of the great Caliph of the nur- 
series to its capture by the late General Maude. A city 
without important buildings or ruins, younger even than 
London, it has an aggregate personality that is both be- 
wildering and fascinating. How much may be passed over 
by the ordinary tourist is shown by Mr. Reynolds-Ball in his 
descriptions of the daily life of Piedmont. That rather 
montonous plain is usually seen only from the railway car- 
riage window. Here is revealed a strong folk-life with its 
lore, ballads, and medizwval customs, such as the Bugata, 
a festive and communal washing-day. Portugal has been 
equally neglected, and Mr. Marden’s plain and rather hum- 
drum account at least gives us the sensation of a people 
suddenly discovered minding their own business, living their 
own very Peninsular lives: the feeling one gets if one sud- 
denly steps off a train at a small town ignored by the guide 
books. Mr. Marden writes with nervous enthusiasm of 
Manueline architecture. That florid and joyful combina- 
tion of Gothic and Renaissance, with its twisted cables of 
stone, its armillary spheres and intricate traceries, for which 
gorgeous is the only word, has been neglected or despised »v 
the textbooks. A revival of interest, since the baroque is 
fashionable, should be imminent. Rapturous as its title is 
‘* Mallorca the Magnificent.*” The Balearic Isles have been 
discovered since the rate of exchange began to dance after 
the War. Miss Duryea loved everything in the Moorish 
island of Raymond Lull. Her glimpses of peasant and aristo. 
cratic life, of old towers, furniture, and heirlooms, gives one 
really a sense of richness which justifies the title. One for 
gets how poor Chopin endured a stoveless winter there, 
surrounded by the devastating tenderness of George Sand. 
Miss Elsner writes with ingenuous delight of the Basque 
people and their traditional dances without having anything 
really new to tell us. Mr. Brown is very conscious of the 
fact that one cannot be original when writing of Greece. He 
tells us little more about modern Athens than the fact that 
it is a city of incessant dust and shoeblacks. 

The last two books on our list have a definite literary 
quality and charm. ‘‘ What I Saw in Russia,’’ has the tran- 
quil yet assiduous grace which distinguishes Mr. Baring’s 
prose. One remembers best the rather gentle impressions 
of evening in a Russia that is gone, the vague melancholy 
of the endless plains and the declining light, the little stir 
in bushy river hollows. One is grateful, too, remembering 
the caption writers, for the lack of emphasis. The mid- 
Victorian letters of Lady Duff Gordon have tenderness and 
vivacity, and an unmistakable style, the outcome of a 
generous and cultured personality. Her sympathy for the 
Malay emigrants and the black races offended her friends. 
Here in these pages is penned a changing, rather shabby 
Cape Town, with a lingering old-world charm from quaint 
houses of the burghers and delightful Dutch interiors. 
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TOLSTOY 
Toistoy. By HuGH I’A. FAUSSET. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


Our appreciation of the world’s greatest novelist cannot but 
be attended by exasperation at the spiritual confusion which 
reigned in the man himself, which became more and more 
apparent in his imaginative work, and ended by :uining 
what might else have been a great novel—‘‘ Resurrection.” 
The itch produced by this deplorable discrepancy has re- 
sulted in a large literature of the subject; Mr. Fausset’s 
work may surely be considered as definitive, within the 
limits set by the sub-title: ‘‘ The Inner Drama."’ The great 
virtue of his book lies, not in originality of thesis (that, in 
the nature of the case, has become impossible), but in the 
clear, sympathetic, and convincing way in which the phases 
of the drama and their implications are stated. Thus, though 
it is perhaps to Merejkovsky, more than to any other critic, 
that we owe the theory of Tolstoy as ‘‘ the novelist of the 
body,’’ yet this theory is expanded and clarified very con- 
siderably by Mr. Fausset, and receives new weight from its 
position with regard to the rest of the argument. 

Tolstoy was a typical romantic in that, when he encoun- 
tered some phenomenon of existence which aroused in him 
either violent love or violent hate (generally the latter), in- 
stead of examining the matter coolly in the light of reason 
and endeavouring thus to disperse his frenzy, he would 
instantly begin to construct a wall, either to include the 
object with himself (if he loved it), or to exclude it (if he 
hated it). This way lie ultimate confusion and death, as 
Tolstoy was to find. If he had been able for one single 
moment to look calmly into the face of (1) Physical Love, 
(2) Physical Death, a great soul might have been unified 
and the world would perhaps (but only perhaps) be richer 
for several more novels as great as ‘‘ War and Peace,”’ in 
place of the confused secular theology and vague sociai 
moralizing on which we now look so sadly. It is, of course, 
undeniable that, if he had not regarded death with so great 
a horror and felt so strongly the physical attraction of 
women, Tolstoy might have been unable to depict either with 
that sensuous mastery which we now admire in his best 
imaginative work. The deaths of Ivan Ilyitch and of Nicolai 
Levin, the charm of Anna Karenin—these might have lost 
some of their sheer physical power over the reader ; but in 
their stead a more balanced judgment could not have failed 
to improve the total effect of the works in which they occur. 
If Tolstoy’s enslavement by women had not led him to 
despise them as mere animals (here was the wall built be- 
tween himself and them), he would have recognized the 
inherent immorality of loveless marriages and ‘ Anna 
Karenin ’’ would have had a different orientation. Would 
the scene of her death then have been less moving? Perhaps, 
but not necessarily. Tolstoy’s too great sense of the body 
often produces a suffocating effect, as in the passage in ‘*‘ War 
and Peace,’’ where Prince Andrey watches the soldiers bath- 
ing in the muddy pond. Turgenev, whose humorous world- 
liness and good sense caused him to be despised by both 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, spoke the truth when he said that 
Tolstoy’s chief fault consisted in the absence of spirifual 
freedom. Chained to the flesh, he attempted only those 
methods of escape as would serve to tighten the chains upon 
him. 

But great as was Tolstoy’s mental confusion as to 
physical love and death, that which led to his ill-advised 
attempt to live the life of a peasant was founded upon a still 
deeper and more fatal error. Mr. Fausset has stated it 
brilliantly :— 

‘““The vigorous body of the peasant, hardened by con- 
stant manual labour, and the lack of grasping egotism which 
often with it, are moral as all that lives and dies 
according to nature is moral. But this is not the highest 
morality, nor can a man who has outgrown a physical 
acquiescence relapse into it without denying the particular 
divinity within him. Such a relapse is forbidden to all in 
whom reason has lit her fatal and sublime lamp.” 


20eS 


Dostoevsky, again, realized this, and remarked that it was 
folly on Tolstoy’s part to think that he could ‘ be ’’ a peasant 
merely by donning a smock. To be a peasant it is necessary 
to be born and reared as one ; you cannot become one at will, 
if the intellect has once been developed in you. The truth 
is that Tolstoy was preoccupied, from first to last, with 
himself. It was his own soul he was concerned to save— 
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NEO-HEGELIANISM. 
HIRALAL HALDAR, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Calcutta. 25/- net. 
LORD HALDANE says: “A very valuable contribution a 
admirable in point of style and accuracy of statement . . . I hope 
it will find a large recognition.” 


9,000 MILES IN 8 WEEKS. 
Hon. Mrs. VICTOR A. BRUCE. 51 photographs. 
12/6 net 
* One of the most enjoyable books of Motor travel we have yet read.’’— 
Motor World. 


HIGHLAND GATHERINGS. 
SIR IAN COLQUHOUN, Bt., D.S.O., and HUGH 
MACHELL. Foreword by H.R.H. The Duchess of Fife. 
34 photographs. 10/6 net. 
ae ransacked Highland lore for his facts and the result is a work 
which every lover of the Highlands will thoroughly enjoy.”—Scottish 
Country Life. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF SAIL. 
Some Reminiscences of a Tea-Clipper Captain. 

Captain ANDREW SHEWAN. Edited by Rex Clements. 
16 photographs. 10/6 net. 

“ There can be but few left to write such a book, and soon there will be none 
ns a wealth of stories and recollections which makes this book easily 
the most important as it is the most interesting contribution to the 
literature of sailing ship days. It has not an idle or uninteresting line 
from beginning to end.”—Lloyd’s List. 


WAYFARING IN AFRICA. 
A Woman’s Wanderings from the Cape to Cairo, 
DAISY M. CHOWN. 16 photographs and a map. 
10/6 net. 


“A most entertaining record.”—Westminster Gazette. 


PERSONALITIES OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 
GRACE A. MURRAY. Foreword by Nigel Playfair. 
6 photographs and many reproductions of ancient 
Playbills, etc., 10/6 net. 
“ Full of wit, humour and sound insight.”—The Graphic. 


TIGER, TIGER! 
W. HOGARTH TODD. 10 unique photographs. Fore- 
word by Ian Hay. 7/6 net. 
“ A book of strenuous sport and adventure 
and revealing picture.”—The Graphic. 


THE CAUSE OF EVIL, 


or the Values of Nature and the Values of Religion. 
I. G. Bartholomew. 6/- net. 


MOTORING WITHOUT TROUBLE. 
The Owner-Driver’s A.B.C. 
GEORGE MORLAND. _ Foreword by Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu. 33 illustrations. 6/- net. 
“I have read many books on motoring, but almost everything practical 


a peculiarly intimate 


one has learnt from them—and more—is to be found here.’”’—Rayner 


Roberts in the Nation. 

SONGS FOR MICHAEL. 
FRED E. WEATHERLEY, K.C., the Author of so many 
famous songs. Profusely illustrated. 4/6 net. 





Do not miss these sea books :— 


ROLL AND GO, Songs of American Sailormen: 
JOANNA C. COLCORD. Eight unique illustrations and many Shanties 
set to music.] Cr. 4to (Boxed). 21/- net. 

A GIPSY OF THE HORN, the Narrative of a Voyage 

Round the World in a Windjammer. 


REX CLEMENTS. 16 illustrations and 2 maps. Foreword by BASIL 


LUBBOCK. Third Edition, Demy 8vo. 10/6 net 


FIGHTING MERCHANTMEN (Tales from Hakluyt): 
ComMANDER R. B. BODILLY, R.N. 10 maps. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


YARNS OF THE SEVEN SEAS. 
CommMANDER F. G. COOPER, R.D., R.N.R. Frontispiece by J. SPUR- 
LING in four colours, and six full-page half-tone illustrations. Foreword 
by Captain Str ARTHUR ROSTRON, K.B.E., R.D., R.N.R. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
SHANGHAIED OUT OF ’FRISCO IN THE NINETIES. 
HIRAM P. BAILEY, F.R.G.S _ Seven illustrations, Deck Plan, Chart and 


Sea Glossary. Wrapper by J. SPURLING. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


A STATELY SOUTHERNER. 
REX CLEMENTS. Author of ,“‘ A Gipsy of the Horn.” Six illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
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Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
Ready immediately. 


The author has collected these theological essays and addresses “in the 
hope that read together they may be found to offer a way of approach for 
our own generation to that synthesis of old ideas and new knowledge which 
has been the aim of ‘ modernism’ in all ages.” 
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A Bird’s-eye View of the Organic Unity of the Ancient and 
the Modern Languages studied in British and American 
Schools. 

By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Oxon. 
Crown 8vo._ 6s net. 


The object of this book is to show that the languages of prime importance 
to our Western Civilisation—whether ancient or modern—are funda- 
mentally one in structure. 
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With 43 plates. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
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Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
Ready immediately. 

The purpose of this book is to trace the origin and growth, in its essential 
features, of that European civilisation which constitutes the atmosphere, 
intellectual and moral, in which the citizen of to-day has to live his life 
The standard of civilisation, the economic growth of communities, the 
development of governmental institutions, and the religious beliefs of the 
masses have been selected as the significant factors in human history. 
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not those of others; and, as Mr. Fausset poinis out, the 
peasants recognized this and refused to be taken in by their 
master posing as one of themselves, ostensibly for the good 
of mankind, but in reality from a frantic desire to escape 
from his own tortured self. 

It is a depressing picture, and Mr. Fausset has drawn it 
well (some of our contemporary anti-intellectuals might read 
these passages with profit). The fundamentally self-regard- 
ing system of ethics upon which Tolstoy eventually founded 
his criticism of life and art destroyed the value of most of 
that criticism, though, upon the broadest lines, we may 
have much sympathy with his point of view—especially as 
against the art-for-art’s-sake school that was so much in 
vogue in his day. But his attacks on Beethoven 
and Shakespeare are really unworthy of an answer, 
‘* because they excited him without appeasing, and fought 
to a victorious conclusion the battle in which he sought to 
justify his own defeat ’’—the final phase of which, in its 
terrible pathos, forms one of the most awful pages in the 
history of the solitary human soul. One is forced to the 
conclusion that Tolstoy made a greater muddle of himself than 
any other great man one can recall. But, at the same time, 
it is as well to remember that it was the kind of muddle that 
only a great-souled man could have made. 

Mr. Fausset is a clever writer, in the best sense of that 
much-abused word. He writes beautifully, with great pre- 
cision of thought and phrase, and one has the impression 
throughout his book that, if what he says has been said 
before, it has nowhere else been so well said ; and to restate 
a thought really well is almost to originate one. His is an 
important book. 


BORROW THE BALLADIST 


Ballads of All Nations. Translated by GEORGE BorRRow. 
by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. (Alston Rivers. 


Edited 
15s. 

THERE are few novelists so good to read as Borrow; for he has 
a double goodness instead of a single goodness. Not only 
does his magnificently ingenuous self-conceit make him one of 
the finest comic writers of a very rich comic age, but he has 
queer flashes of real story-telling—patches of Chekhov on an 
Amanda Ros tapestry. And nowhere does this double good- 
ness appear so successfully as in his accounts of himself as 
poet and philologist. The history of Lavengro and the 
publisher of THE Review, for instance; in the course of 
which Lavengro submits for publication two translations, one 
of the ancient songs of Denmark, and another of the songs 
of Ab Gwilym, the Welsh bard, both with notes philological, 
critical and historical. These the publisher turned down 
(together with a romance from the German) ; he wanted 
instead a tale in the style of ‘‘ The Dairy Man’s Daughter.” 
But now, after a hundred years, Mr. Brimley Johnson is 
editing some part of both these books from the texts of 
Professor Herbert Wright, and has improved their comedy 
by adding further Borrow ballads translated from some thirty 
other languages (ranging from Basque to Turkish), and 
garnished with occasional notes by Borrow, philological, 
critical, and historical. The editor has done his job wittily 
—not only in his grouping of the ballads but in his intro- 
duction, which is an exquisite Borrovian parody. ‘ His 
style,’’ he writes, ‘‘ with its fluency and ease, recaptures the 
bird-notes of natural song. He could interpret and create 
with unerring truth and joyous vigour. The selec- 
tion here given of the most characteristic and vigorous 
examples of his work presents an unique world-view of 
legendary history and national song... .’’ -Mr. Brimley 
Johnson’s only serious failure is that he has not sorted out 
the Miscellaneous Ballads at the end of the book and 
ascribed them suitably in true comic spirit. The one, for 
instance, beginning— 

*““O dearly, sincerely 
I love thee, Mary Anne ; 
More kindly, more blindly, 
None love another can (sic),”’ 


might, from a hint given in ‘‘ Lavengro,’’ have well 
become ‘‘ ancient Armenian.’’ But he has been very loyal 


t> the Borrow joke ; he describes Borrow’s learning as ‘‘ not 
precisely academic but scholarly in spirit and of furious 
industry,’’ and does nothing to labour this humour. He is 
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content to let all true Borrovians recognize for themselves 
that the poem which stands as representative for the Basque 
and celebrates a well-stewed pigeon, did duty before in 
Wild Wales as praise of a Cymric leg of mutton. And he 
has used just the right lightness of touch in ‘‘ We cannot 
with any accuracy discover how closely he followed his 
originals’: a fool would have brutally collated Borrow’s 
translation from the Polish of Mickiewitz :— 
‘*For in Wilna I’ve vowed that three trumpeters loud 
I'd dispatch unto lands of like number, 
To make Russ Olgierd vapour, and Pole Skirgiel caper, 
And to rouse German Kiestut from slumber,” 
with the original which runs something like this: ‘SI have 
heard that in Vilna the herald has proclaimed three cam- 
paigns this summer, Olgierd’s against the Russians, 
Skirgiel’s against the Poles, and Kiestut’s against the 
German Knights of the Cross’*’ ; and so would have spoilt 


the joke. That he has refrained entirely from notes philolo- 
gical, critical and historical on Borrow’s grotesqueries 


speaks well for Mr. Johnson’s advanced sense of humour. 
True Borrovians will thank him for his restraint: and will 
find the jewels for themselves, particularly a delicious 
‘* Erl-Konig,’’ which is almost as good as Mark Twain's 
translation of the ‘‘ Lorelei’’ in ‘‘ A Tramp Abroad,” and a 
translation from the Turkish (did Borrow learn the song 
from the fig-gatherer, I wonder?) called ‘*‘ The Renegade,” in 
which occurs the stanza :— 

‘‘ Then the gauzes removes he which shade her, 

At her beauty all wonder intensely ; 
One moment the pasha surveyed her 
Then, dropping his chebouk, without sense lay.” 

‘The bird-notes of natural song!’’ Mr. Johnson has 
carried on the joke right to the end, where he prints Borrow’s 
‘* Desiderabilia Vitae ’’—‘‘ An Arabic book to study, A gipsy 
pony to ride’’—without explaining ponderously that to 
Borrow the fact that it was an Arabic book was more im- 
portant than that it was an interesting or well-written Arabic 
book, and the fact that it was a gipsy pony was more 
important than that it was sound either in wind or limb. 
We should be very grateful both to Mr. Brimley Johnson and 
to Professor Wright, his fellow-humourist. 

ROBERT GRAVES. 


BIRD BOOKS 
Realities of Bird Life, By EDMUND SELous. (Constable. 14s. 
The Charm of Birds. By VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 
The Heart of a Bird. By ANTHONY COLLETT. (Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 
Among Our Banished Birds. By BENTLEY BEETHAM. (Arnold. 


10s. 6d.) 


To the making of bird books there seems no end ; each autumn 
brings its crop, and the present one is no exception, but if 
all were as good as the present batch neither reader nor 
reviewer would have cause to complain. Of course, Mr. 
Edmund Selous’s book is the one which the keen naturalist 
seizes first, and indeed it not only comes up to all the 
expectations raised by his former writings, but surpasses 
them, for in it is embodied the life-work of this unequalled 
field naturalist. 

Compared with it, Lord Grey’s pleasant essays on bird 
life and Mr. Collett’s charming discourses are armchair 
books. To say that they are in a different class is no disrespect 
to two most readable books, full of sound natural history, 
if containing little that is new, because they are in fact totally 
different things. Mr. Collett’s volume gives one the impres- 
sion of having been written chapter by chapter at some 
comfortable desk ; Lord Grey’s thoughts on bird life come 
chiefly from his Northumberland home—all bird lovers should 
read his account of taming robins—and not a little of their 
charm arises from the simplicity and beauty of the language 
in which they are expressed ; but when we turn to Mr. 
Selous’s volume, what a contrast we find! No smooth, 
finished workmanship here, no perfect polish, nor that sim- 
plicity which, like the simplicity of expensive clothes, is the 
highest art of all, but real open-air notes, often involved in 
expression, often as intricate as the happenings they describe, 
but embodying to an extraordinary degree, not only the facts 
observed, but the spirit of the wild, the very essence of the 
scene, until the reader feels that he too is out in the dawn 
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Gift-Books 


A Present for Young People, 


THE LORD'S 
MINSTREL 


The story of S. Francis of Assisi told 
for children. 
By CAROLINE M. DUNCAN-JONES. = Sq. 
demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 9d.) 
Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by 
EsTELLA CANZIANI. 
Here is the life of the Little Poor Men of Assisi 
beautifully told in simple language and with 
masterly illustrations. S. Francis appeals especi- 
ally to children, and this is a gift-book they will 
love. 


For all who Love Children. 


PRAYERS FOR A 
ONE-YEAR-OLD 


By JOHN S. HOYLAND. With a photo- 
graphic frontispiece. Decorations by E. Bat- 
FOUR-BROWNE. F’cap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
paper, 1s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 
A charming little book printed in two colours. 
The author expresses in lovely language those 
thoughts and yearnings which every parent feels 
towards his one-year-old. 











For your Grown-up Friends. 


The Statesman 
By Sir HENRY, TAYLOR (1834). Reprint Series 2. 
Sm. demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 
An ironical treatise on the art of succeeding. With 
an Introduction by Prof. HAROLD J. LASKI. 
** A book to beg or borrow, if not buy.” 
—YORKSHIRE POST. 


Parliamentary Logic 

By W. GERALD HAMILTON (1805). Reprint 
Series 1. Sm. demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. (Postage 4d.) 
With an Introduction and Notes by Prof. C. S. 
KENNY. 

‘* The book is a delightful one.””—RT. HON. A. BIRRELL. 
“One of the most audacious books in the English 
language.—CAPE TIMES. 








A Sumptuous Travel-Book. 


An Asian Arcady 
The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam. By 
REGINALD LE MAY. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. net. (Postage 1s.) 
“We wish all travel-books were as carefully compiled.” 
—WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 





THE VOGUE OF THE SMALL BOOK 


a series of books called THE NEW 

ADELPHI LIBRARY, published by 
Martin Secker. The price of each book is 
three-and-sixpence. And for three-and- 
sixpence Martin Secker has turned out a 
volume that is in its way a small édition de 
luxe—a book that is neatly bound and 
beautiful to look at, that is printed on thin 
paper and in choice type, that is small 
enough to put in the pocket and elegant 
enough to place on the library shelf, and 
that is in all ways a most desirable volume 
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to possess.”’ 


DAILY EXPRESS. The full 


list of titles now available is as follows : 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
Those United States 


J. D. BERESFORD 
The Hampdenshire 
Wonder 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
Magic 


T. W. H. CROSLAND 
The English Sonnet 


LORD ALFRED 
DOUGLAS 

Selected Poems 

The Duke of Berwick 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 
South Wind 
Fountains in the Sand 
Siren Land 


J. E. FLECKER 
Selected Poems 


ST. JOHN HANKIN 
Dramatic Sequels 


GERHART 
HAUPTMANN 
Hannele 


HENRY JAMES 
The Turn of the Screw 
The Aspern Papers 


D. H. LAWRENCE . 
The Captain’s Doll 
Sea and Sardinia 


ARTHUR MACHEN 
Far Off Things 
Things Near and Far 
The Three Impostors 
Hieroglyphics 
The Great God Pan 
The Chronicle of 

Clemendy 
The Hill of Dreams 


COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 
Carnival 
The Passionate 
Elopement 
Guy and Pauline 


JOHN MASEFIELD 
A Tarpaulin Muster 


WILLIAM McFEE 
Command 
Race 


EDNA ST. VINCENT 
MILLAY 
Poems 


OLIVER ONIONS 
Widdershins 


In Accordance with the 
Evidence 


ANNE DOUGLAS 
SEDGWICK 


The Third Window 
Autumn Crocuses 


G. S. STREET 
People and Questions 


FRANK 
SWINNERTON 


Nocturne 


FILSON YOUNG 
New Leaves 





‘* A book that reads less like a record of travel than a 
romance, and sometimes like a fairy tale.” 
—NEW STATESMAN. 


W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 


Cambridge. And of all Booksellers. 

















a 


4% A choice of any three or six of the titles may be 
obtained, boxed, from the booksellers, price Half-a-Guinea 
and One Guinea respectively. The postage on a single 
volume is 3d. Further titles immediately. 
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with herons croaking their love songs in the great basket- 
work cradles of their nests in the trees overhead. 

To the uninitiated it may seem a simple thing to sit 
notebook in hand and record exactly what a bird does. Only 
those who have tried know, first, how difficult it is to observe 
exactly—you are so apt to write down what you think has 
happened—and, secondly, how supremely difficult it is to 


record fully and accurately what you really have seen. Yet 
Mr. Selous’s book is the outcome of a lifetime devoted to 
such intensive bird watching, being the actual field notes 
made on various species, and is crammed from cover to 
cover with original observations that throw light on the 
mentality of birds, on their behaviour, and their psychology, 
as exhibited under many and diverse conditions. It is a 
mine of information for biologist and comparative psycholo- 
gist, the more so that the author worked not haphazard, but 
with a definite object in view, namely, to obtain evidence 
for or against the Darwinian theory of sexual selection. 
Hence the greater part of the book is devoted to observations 
on what he terms the nuptial activities of birds, i.e., upon 
their behaviour before and during courtship, their mating, 
and (if the term is permitted us) their married life. It is of 
the highest interest to find that he has in several cases, 
notably in the case of that peculiar bird, the ruff, seen the 
females display preference for certain males, the crucial 
point in the theory of sexual selection, and one much assailed 
by the critics of recent years. 

The worst of the ‘‘ Realities of Bird Life’’ is that one 
could go on discussing it and quoting from it all day, at 
any rate to much greater length than a review permits, 
especially with another book yet awaiting mention. This 
is Mr. Beetham’s account of certain birds that were once 
natives of England, but have now vanished, at any rate as 
breeding species. Anxious to obtain photographs of them 
at the nest he made expeditions abroad, in particular to 
the Spanish marismas, marshy, watery wastes, where bird 
life abounds, where stilts nest, and red-necked grebes, 
whiskered terns, avocets, &c., and where he obtained some 
striking photographs. But the best of his illustrations are, 
I think, those of egrets (also taken in Spain), in particular 
the one showing this exquisite heron at the nest, ‘‘ The hen 
egret awaits her lord.’ It illustrates Mr. Beetham's 
remarks on ‘‘osprey’’ plumes and aigrettes, really egret 
feathers, and the iniquitous trade in these breeding season 
adornments. Most of the facts have been given before, but 
they cannot be too often repeated, though it is incredible 
that any decent woman would deck herself with feathers 
obtained as these are, that is, by the slaughter of nesting 


birds. FRANCES PITT. 


MUSIC 
A Musician’s Narrative, By Srr ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MAC- 
KENZIE, K.C.V.O. (Cassell. 15s.) 


The Letters of Richard Wagner. Selected and edited by WIL- 
HELM ALTMANN. Translated by M. M. BozMaNn. Two vols. 
(Dent. £1 1s.) 


Str ALEXANDER MACKENZIE’sS career seems to have been one of 
music in the colloquial as well as in the literal sense. He 
tells us that he has had his sorrows and disappointments. 
But we should never surmise them from the tenour of his 
narrative, which, written in his eightieth year, is buoyantly 
cheerful. It is, indeed, too uniformly cheerful for our taste. 
We should have welcomed more light and shade; and, 
furthermore, we wish that Sir Alexander had set down his 
reminiscences in less scrappy and staccato a style. Yet, if 
it be less good than it might have been, the book is still a 
very interesting one, as in virtue of the writer’s singularly 
full and varied life, it could hardly fail to be. 

Born in 1847, Sir Alexander spent his childhood in Edin- 
burgh, where his father was a well-known orchestral con- 
ductor. The boy was early initiated into the then flourishing 
musical and theatrical life of the city, and met many con- 
temporary platform and stage celebrities, though—alas! for 
the transience of fame—how few of the names mentioned 
will convey anything to the younger reader of to-day! But 
the general picture given us of mid-Victorian Edinburgh, 
when the rigour of the law was still liable to visit those 
who indulged in ‘‘ secular’ music during church hours on 
the Sabbath, is vivid and amusing. After a period of train- 
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ing under Stein and Ulrich at Sondershausen, where he first 
met Liszt, Sir Alexander settled in London at the age of 
fifteen, and, while accepting chance engagements as violinist 
and accompanist on all sorts of platforms, select and vulgar, 
won a King’s Scholarship to the Royal Academy of Music, 
of which, many years later, he was to become the long- 
reigning President. Service under Costa—who, we are told, 
carried a warm heart beneath the terrifying manner of the 
drill-sergeant—followed ; and among Sir Alexander’s subse- 
quent activities may be mentioned his ten-years’ choir- 
mastership of St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, and his 
long association, as composer and conductor, with the Car! 
Rosa Company. Of his own compositions, many of them 
written hurriedly for festivals or anniversaries, Sir Alexander 
gives us some interesting details ; and his nearest approach 
to a personal grumble is when he complains of the inconsis- 
tent attitude of the British public, which laments the dearth 
of English music while offering no financial inducement to 
composers to produce it. Upon ‘‘ some of those ultra-modern 
keyboard concoctions now in vogue,’’ the writer expresses 
opinions almost as pungent as Sir Henry Coward's. But he 
remains an optimist ; for revolt, though ‘‘ not an hour too 
soon,”’ is, he thinks, everywhere apparent :— 

‘To what else can the revived interest in chamber music, 
folk-song, the early periods of our music, lecture-concerts 
for children, Wholesuine community-singing, the growing 
popularity of Bach and Mozart (those great vacuum- 
cleaners), as Well as Other reassuring signs, be attributable 
but to the craving for relief from the infliction of incom- 
prehensible and unlovely noises ?”’ 

It remains to be said that Sir Alexander gives us some 
good pen-portraits and anecdotes of famous people, includ- 
ing Dickens, Thackeray, Sir Henry Irving, Gladstone, 
Browning, Stevenson, Rubenstein, Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
Liszt, who receives the warmest tribute of all. The sim- 
plicity of Liszt appealed to Sir Alexander. Contrasting him 
with Wagner, he says: “ In old age Liszt travelled modestly, 
his food in his pocket ; while the other disdained the accom- 
modation of a first-class carriage.” 

Wagner’s disdainful, impulsive, and imperious spirit is 
vitally reflected in the ample selection of his ‘* Letters ”’ 
before us. ‘‘ Here at last,’’ says Dr. Eaglefield Hull in his 
foreword, ‘‘ we can follow the real man from phase to phase 
in biographical order ; for, though the statements in one 
letter occasionally contradict those in another, the Letters 
are obviously sincere in a way that the Autobiography is 
not, and they cover a far wider range and period.’’ Siudents 
of Wagner’s life and work will find these two handsome and 
reasonably priced volumes indispensable, while they will 
commend themselves to readers whose interest is in letters 
as such. Eager, expansive, self-analytical, if often self- 
deceptive, and shaken by tempestuous changes of mood, 
Wagner had many of the qualities of the born letter-writer. 
Only the poseur in him, often subdued, but still apparent in 
his correspondence, prevents him from taking first-class rank 
in the epistolary art. 


MODERN OXFORD 


A History of the University of Oxford. By CHARLES EDWARD 

MALLET. Vol, II].—Modern Oxford. (Methuen, 2Iis.) 

This volume, describing the Oxford of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, completes a work of which the first two 
volumes have already appeared. The scheme of the book was 
a bold one. The author’s aim has been not merely to record 
the external growth of the University and Colleges, but to 
give us in considerable detail a picture of the life lived in 
Oxford at the various stages of its history. On the whole he 
has achieved a remarkable success. At times he is perhaps 
too discursive, but the fault, such as it is, is on the right side, 
and helps to make this volume, like the two which preceded 
it, far more readable and amusing than most histories of 
the kind. The author writes well and easily ; he has con- 
sulted all the principal authorities, and with plenty of 
learning and erudition has contrived to introduce so much 
biographical interest from the diaries and records of Oxford 
men that his book is in effect a valuable record of the manners 
of the times. The account, for example, of the Methodist 
Revival of Wesley and his friends—‘‘ the Oxford movement 
of the eighteenth century ’’—is particularly well done. This 
volume. like the others, is enriched by many charming 
illustrations. 














